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PERSONAL 


ACCOMMODATION required month of August, 
Devon, Cornwall, furnished house with ser- 
vice, near sea; family four, highest references.- 
Box 1456. 


P2®vATE family with lovely house in Surrey 
(50 mins. Town) are willing to share with 
gentlefolk, seeking comfortable home.—Box 1459. 


OOMS in Country House to let; beautiful sur- 
roundings; no children. Near Hay-on-Wye.— 
Box 1471. 


ETIRED British Officer and wife offer accom - 

modation to young middle-aged couple, in 
their comfortable house Eire. Electricity; all 
modern conveniences. Excellent cooking, own 
cream, eggs, etc. Very moderate terms to com- 
panionable, country-loving couple. Dublin 40 
miles. Car. Dogs very welcome.—Box 1486. 


ALMON FISHING. River Blackwater, Eire. 

Rods vacant February and April, also summer 
months. First-class accommodation adjacent to 
fishing.—Box 1411. 


ALMON AND WHITE TROUT FISHING. Two 
rods available on Qweneer river, County 
Donegal, for season commencing Aprill. Weekly, 
monthly or seasonal terms. Good hotel accommo- 
dation available.—Box 1467. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S well as his business in fine early silver, 
Thomas Lumley has a demand from America 
and the Dominions for really pretentious and 
heavy late Georgian and early Victcrian silver, 
much of which is quite useless to its owners in 
this country.—THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 3, Bury 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
A LIMITED amount of cleaning and restoration 
of old Oil Paintings can now be undertaken 
by APPLEBY BROS., of 27, William IV Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
, VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafiets, telling how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely. Also ask 
about humane traps for rabbits, rats, moles.— 
MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the ‘Horse 
and Hounds,” “Debutantes,” and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.—35, 
Oxford Gardens, Denham. ‘Phone: Den. 2748. 
BOOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, London, 
Distributors for Alvis, invite you to inspect 
the Saloon and Utility.—Delivery and particulars: 
103, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 8351-6. 
UNGALOWS. Secondhand Prefabs., suitable 
for smallholdings or housing farm workers. 
Living room, 2 beds., kitchen recess; in excellent 
condition, £250. Delivered in England and Wales. 
—Full particulars from J. THORN & SONS, LTD.., 
Box 49, Brampton Road, Bexleyheath, Kent. Tel.: 
Bexleyheath 305. 
ASH BY RETURN for Diamonds, Jewellery. 
Diamond Rings, Brooches, Pendants, Ear- 
rings, etc. Call or send registered post.—DAVID 
CHARLES & CO., 138, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 3579. 
EAFNESS. Does it destroy your business 
confidence and mar your social life? Start 
living again with an Amplivox all-distance 
Hearing Aid prescribed for your individual needs. 
—Write or call for consultation, AMPLIVOX, 
LTD., 2, Bentinck Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2591). 


WARF Rhododendrons and Evergreen 
Azaleas” by F. C. Puddle, “Sweet Peas’’ 
by E. R. Janes, ‘“‘The Amateur’s Greenhouse” by 
F. A. Bush, “‘The Curious Art of Topiary” by E. 
Lynn Mawby, are special features in the February 
issue of MY GARDEN, famous, intimate, monthly 
magazine for garden-lovers. Subscriptions may 
start at any time price 18/- a year post free.— 
Write: MY GARDEN (C.L.), 34, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
N-TOUT-CAS Sports Grounds, Running 
Tracks, Lawn Tennis Courts, Fencing, Sur- 
rounds, etc. Largest makers in Great Britain.— 
Inquiries to EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
Tel. 86163/4/5/6 Syston. London Office in Harrods 
Sports Department. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly exe- 
cuted. 
AME. A fair price is assured for all shoots 
offered to MAC FISHERIES. Consult the 
nearest local Branch Manager, or write ‘‘R.C.,”’ 
Mac Fisheries, 27/30, Pudding Lane, London, E.C.2. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, 8.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 
MSIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. 
ODEL DRESSMAKING (from customers’ own 
material) and highly skilled remodelling.— 
MADAME J. EISLER (formerly of ‘‘The White 
House,’’ New Bond Street, W.1), First Floor, 45, 
Warrington Crescent, London, W.9. CUNningham 
501 








OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 

Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15 
(Stamford Hill 9211-2). 

EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 

clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street. 
London, W.1. 

OASTER-FRESH COFFEE for unrationed 

pleasure. Rich, selected beans—fragrant, full 
flavoured. Freshly roasted and ground day vad 
dispatch. 1 Ib., 3/6; 2 Ibs., 6/6; post paid.- 
THOMAS & CO., (Dept. CCL), Blackpool. 

ELL-KNOWN small Dance Orchestra, 5-6, 

shortly available for engagement at Hotel 

»r Club.—For details write: Box 1469. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


© DOUBLE the life of your tailor-made gar- 

ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST “Send them to Sackville.’’ We guaran- 
tee to turn and retailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments and the accepted 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs, 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early completion. Advice and 
estimate without obligation.—SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. tg ‘one 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. BAL. 





ATTLE HURDLES, close woven, sizes. 6 ft. > x 
3 ft., 6 ft. x 4 ft., 6 ft. x 5 ft., 6 ft. x 6 ft. 
Excellent craftsmanship. Immediate delivery at 
reasonable prices. May we quote you?—Box 1158. 


INNIA FLOWER DECORATIONS, can now 

accept orders from home and abroad, for your 
special anniversary bunches and posies; to be 
delivered in the London area or posted anywhere 
in the British Isles, min. charge 10/6.—Postal 
address, 45, Hyde Park Square, W.2. 





SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 


Wanted 


RMY OFFICER’S DAUGHTER awaiting 

entrance to Agricultural College offers ser- 
vices au pair this summer, farm, riding school, 
kennels, etc. Genuine animal and country lover. 
—-Box 1457. 


STATE AGENT, aged 53, well recommended, 

at present supervising 7,000-acre agricultural 
estate, including 800 acres home farm, on doctor’s 
advice seeks light or part-time post. Any sug- 
gestions welcomed.—Box 1473. 


XPERIENCED man of affairs, accustomed to 

handling accountants and lawyers, fluent 
writer and speaker, seeks appointment. Own 
career stified by politics. Country-lover. Un- 
doubted credentials.—Box 1474. 

ADY HOUSEKEEPER-SECRETARY desires 


post of responsibility. Long reference, tact- 
ful, intelligent and accustomed to complete 


control. Free April.—Box 1450. 
ADY SECRETARY seeks residential post. 
Long experience. Willing to drive car.—Box 
1476 


RIVATE SECRETARY, 24, educated, seeks 
post requiring initiative. South or Home 
Counties preferred. Willing to travel.—Box 1487. 


HE Servant Problem! Why not import a 

German domestic? State your requirements 
and we will nominate a selected German servant 
by return.—COMPTON-JAMES, Axminster. 


Vacant 


M. FORESTRY COMMISSIONERS invite 

* applications from men for permanent pen- 
sionable appointments as District (Forest) Officer 
or District (Estate) Officer. Candidates must be 
at least 21 and under 30 years of age on January 1, 
1948, with extension above 30 for candidates with 
specially suitable experience and for candidates 
who have served on regular engagements in H.M. 
Forces. Salary in London, £340 by £25 to £680; 
somewhat lower in the Provinces. Higher start- 
ing pay for those over age 23. Prospects of pro- 
motion. Candidates must have passed (a) in the 
case of District (Forest) Officers, an examination 
qualifying for either a University degree in 
Forestry, a University Diploma in Forestry or 
a post-graduate degree in a Forestry subject: 
(b) in the case of District (Estate) Officers, (i) 
the qualifying examination for the Fellowship 
of the Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors, 
or (ii) the qualifying examination for the Fellow- 
ship of the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute, or (iii) the qualifying examina- 
tion for the Fellowship of the Land Agents’ 
Society or one of the degree examinations, e.g. 
those in Estate Management of Cambridge and 
London, which secure exemption from the quali- 
fying examinations in (i), (ii) or (ii) above; 
provided that these requirements may be waived 
in the case of a candidate who has attained a 
satisfactory standard of general education and 
has had suitable practical experience in the 
office of a Surveyor, Estate Agent or Land Agent. 
—Particulars and forms of application from the 
SECRETARY, Forestry Commission, 25, Savile 
Row, London, W.1; completed application forms 
must be received by him by February 15, 1949. 

EST HIGHLAND sea coast estate. Gentle- 


woman fond of country life wanted as Cook. 
—Box 1484. 





WANTED 


MATEUR COLLECTOR wants Silk-woven 

Pictures by Thomas Stevens of Coventry 
(Stevengraphs).—State subject and price to Box 
1468. 


OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 

HUNT, recognised book expert of 22 years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels).— 
Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
‘phone 3387. 


XCEPTIONAL prices paid for diamond, gem- 

set and gold jewellery, modern or old; real and 
cultured pearls; cameos, gold cigarette cases, 
etc., modern and antique silver.—Offers with 
cash by return, H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), 
LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 29, South Street, Worthing, 
(Bankers Nat. Prov. ) 

URPLUS 5/15 K.W. Electric ‘Light Plant 

wanted, horizontal type engine preferred.— 
Box 656. 

ANTED, stories and articles for American 

journals——DONALD CRAIG.  Holycross, 

‘Thurles, Co. Tipperary 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


AY COURT,” ALDWICK BAY, SUSSEX, 
shares the wonderful climate of the Bognor 
Regis locality. The secret of this Hotel is its aim 
at perfection. The food, comfort and service are 
of the standard wistfully dreamed of for the last 
ten years. Fully licensed for residents. Advance 
reservation advisable. Brochure on request.— 
Tel.: Pagham 113. 


EAVES HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 
lying 2% miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the north. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as “One of the stately homes of England.” 
Extensive grounds, fishing (private stretch on 
Ribble), golf and shooting in vicinity SELF- 
CONTAINED SUITES AVAILABLE, GIVING 
HOME PRIVACY WITH COMPLETE HOTEL 
SERVICE. Attractive terms for bookings of 
three months and over. Brochure sent on request 
—EAVES HALL, LTD. (Tel. No. 561), near 
Clitheroe. Quote C. 


LCOT PARK HOTEL, NEAR NEWBURY. Large 

Georgian Country House with lovely gardens 

in beautiful country, run as first-class Hotel and 

Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 

comforts. Private suites and self-contained cot- 

tages available. Farm produce. Telephone Kint- 
bury 76, or write Secretary. 


LAN-Y-DON, SOUTHWOLD SUFFOLK. A 
recently opened comfortable Guest House on 
sea front. Brochure on application. Telephone: 


Southwold 3253 


ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. in 
bedrooms. Central heating. Under personal direc- 
tion of Proprietress. "Phone: Stoke Gabriel 206. 


AZLING DANE COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Shepherdswell, Kent. has an excellent repu- 
tation for comfort, cuisine and service. Ideal for 


winter residence. Moderate terms. ‘Phone 233. 
LONXPoN 

HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
This is just the hotel to appeal to the readers of 
“Country Life.’ Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lift, night 
porters, and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts. 
farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 


R. EXETER, STRETE RALEGH HOTEL. 

In lovely Devon country, yet within easy 
reach of the coast. A most charming period 
house in beautiful grounds. All modern appoint- 
ments. Home farm produce. T. T. milk. Special 
diets arranged. Licensed. On bus route 
Honiton/Exeter. Tel: Whimple 322. 


AYING GUEST taken in charming house in 

lovely part of Southern Eire. Mild climate 
On main bus route. Shooting and sea fishing. 
Excellent cooking. Pleasant rooms. Terms 6 gns. 
weekly.—Box 1464. 


EMBROKESHIRE. ‘Pen Rhiw’’ Guest House, 

St. Davids, for an unusual holiday in attrac- 
tive country near the sea. Good food and every 
comfort assured. Children welcomed.—Proprie- 
tors: LT.-COL. AND MRS. WEIR. 


AVENSDALE CASTLE, BALLAUGH, I. 0. Man. 

Historical association with Nelson. For a 
restful holiday amidst beautiful mountain scen- 
ery. Golf, fishing and riding within easy distance. 
Special facilities for convalescence. Perfect ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine. Brochure on appli- 
cation.—’Phone: Sulby 254. 


ILVERLANDS, TORRINGTON, N. DEVON. 

Reopening Easter under New Management. 
Send for brochure Ideal holiday hotel. Fishing, 
boating and bathing. 


TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. 
Licensed. *Phone: Cirencester 835. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water’s edge, facing south. 
Private baths and suites; good Continental 
cuisine; plenty of spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc. 
Dancing; warmest spot in England; ideal for 
winter holiday or residence. Trains met Truro. 
From £6/6/- per week. ’Phone St. Mawes 326, or 
London, WELbeck 6109. 


HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. On a 

well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar. 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 1} hours from Victoria.—Proprietors: 
PIMM’S LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman), Tel. Eastbourne 2740. 


HE HOTEL THAT IS DIFFERENT. The 

DOWNS HOTEL, Hassocks, Sussex. Excep- 
tional food, perfect comfort, central heating, 
licenscd ballroom, weekly film show. Amenities 
of country club; 7 acres grounds; hard tennis 
courts, putting green; riding and golf near. 
Massage, electrica] treatments, medicinal baths: 
resident physiotherapist. One hour London on 
Brighton line. From 8 gns. weekly. Hassocks 630. 


TRAVEL 


TTRACTIVE HOLIDAYS “in Britain and 

Ireland. Dean & Dawson’s inclusive arrange- 
ments at leading seaside and inland resorts. 
Motor coach tours, cruises, etc., give you wide 
choice, Call at any branch for individual atten- 
tion to your plans—or write for programme.- 
DEAN & DAWSON LTD. (Dept. 44), 81, Piccadilly. 
London, W.1, and branches. 











FOR SALE 

AUL-TIMBER SHEDS from &7/5/-. Poultry 

Houses from £9/15/-. Workshops, Living Huts 
from £57/5/-. Garages from £38. Delivered free 
Guaranteed. Send for Free Catalogue Now!-— 
BOSS ROGERS, LTD. (Dept. C.L.), Amersham 
Bucks, Telephone: Amersham 1303. 
EXQuisiTe MINK COAT for disposal; full 

length, perfect condition; reasonable price; 
no coupons.—Box 1458. 


ROM New York, cost £30, unworn nigger 
alpaca Overcoat, D.B. front, half belt back. 
Bust 36, height 5'2 ft. £17.— Box 1463. 


SOME yards of Chintzes, Damasks and Covering 
Materials for sale. Seen London.—Box 1470 
PORTING PRINTS IN COLOUR. Set of 4 Beau 
fort Hunt, 1878, with key, in heavy gilt frames 
approx. 3 ft. x 2 ft., 40 gns.; set of 4 Shooting by 
Reeve after Alken, 2 ft. x 2 ft., approx., 25 gns., 
set of 8 ‘‘Chances of the Steeplechase,’’ by Hunt, 
etc., after Pollard, 30 gns.; several Coaching, ; 
Fishing, etc., also Oils by Alken, Gilpin, Bristow, 
Fernley Jun., etc.—RAWLINGS, Corsley, War- 
minster, Wilts. 
"T BREE Hardy “Palakoma”’ split cane Trout 
Rods (one spinning); Net, Reels, Silk Lines 
(one unused), Fly Wallet. Rods £12 each, remain- 
der at pre-war cost.—LEONARD TAYLOR, ’’The 
Bryn,’’ Nore Road, Portishead. 


WEED SUITS, 15-20 gns. Woollies, 3 gns. 
Twin Sets, 7 gns. Violet Coat, £20. Ruby 
Town Suit, unworn model, £30. Evening Skirt 
and Blouse, 6 gns. each. All perfect or new. 
Various Dresses, all small fitting, 32-34 b., 24 w., 
34-35 h. Stamped envelope particulars.—Box 1510. 


LIVESTOCK 
TTRACTIVE PUPPIES, trained Gun Dogs, 
House-trained Dogs for companions, guards, 
200 various breeds dogs, puppies. Inspection 
invited, or state requirements. Exporter. Life 
experience.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Englefield 
Green. Tel.: Egham 844. 
HARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs. 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 
sation. Specialist advice on purchase, training, 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel.: Croydon 
4455, or Windmill Cottage, Coulsdon Common, 
Surrey. 
UCKOO MARANS. Eggs of the darkest brown. 
Sittings from a small accredited flock, of 
proved vigour and fecundity, can be booked from 
Feb. 1——HON. MRS. BRADSHAW, Turweston 
Glede, Brackley, Northants. 
REAT DANES. Puppies for sale, Ouborough. 
Oldmanor and Winome championship strains, 
Farm reared under ideal conditions.—BRAMP- 
TON, Oseney Mill, Swerford, Oxon. 
NORWEGIAN FJORDHEST PONIES. Two Colts 
for sale, foaled last May, possibly more avai! 
able next autumn.—For particulars apply to the 
FACTOR, Estate Office, Glen Tanar, Aboyne 
Scotland. 
WANTED. a good home in the country for two 
very lovable Border Terriers, preferably 
together. They are approximately 2 years old 
and both are house-trained. Owners, who are 
going abroad, are prepared to contribute to their 
keep if required.—Box 1485 


GARDENING 


ENDERSON, Seedsmen, London, offer carriage 

paid home, Glaskims Perpetual Rhubarb, 
a truly perpetual rhubarb of remarkable colour 
and flavour, 2/6 each, 6 for 14/-, 12 crowns 20/-. 
Jerusalem Artichokes, a long tubered variety 
exceptionally smooth, 3 Ibs. 2/-, 7 lbs. 4/-, 14 Ibs. 
7/6. Violets, Princess of Wales, large flowered, 
exceptionally good colour and perfume, 6 for 6/-. 
10/6 doz. Bush Apples on type 2 quick fruiting 
stock, 4 yrs. old, 6 excellent varieties, 75/-. Half 
Standard Apples on type 2 quick fruiting stock, 
4 yrs. old, 6 excellent varieties, 90/-. Collection 
of 12 modern perennial Asters, 20/-. Camelias, 
well budded, fine plants, 40/- each. High-grade 
Cumberland Horticultural Peat, 1 sack, *) cwt., 
9/6; 3 sacks, 11> cwt., 26/-. Hoof and Horn Ferti- 
liser, 65/- cwt. Bonemeal 32/6 cwt. Hop Manure 
20/- cwt. Lime 13/6 cwt. Henderson’s H.I. General 
Purpose Fertiliser: phosphates 5 per cent., 
nitrates 5 per cent., potash 10 per cent., derived 
from sulphate of potash. Sodium Chlorate none- 
poisonous weed killer is now obtainable for agri- 
cultural purposes only; a written undertaking 
must be sent with every order stating that 
sodium chlorate supplied will be used exclusively 
for the destruction of weeds or potato haulms on 
market garden or agricultural holdings only: 
14 lbs. minimum 18/-, 28 lbs. 35/-, 56 Ibs. 65/-, 1 cwt. 
125/-. Galvanised Wire Netting, new, 4 ft. x 1 in. 
x 50 yds., 67/6; 5 ft. x 2 in. x 50 yds., 57/6; no per 
mits required. Gladioli, exhibition bulbs, our 
usual quality, Picardy, Uhu, Bit of Heaven, Van 
Henhoven, Hollands Glory, Hopmans Glory. 
Golden West, Dr. Dentz, Count Zepelin, Similox, 
New Europe, Show Princess, Cling Emdaal, 30/- 
100. Anemones, exhibition corms, St. Brigid, 
double, De Caen, single, 10/- 190. mixed colours. 
Lilium “‘Regale,” a beautiful lily with a delightful 
perfume, perfectly hardy, 15/- doz., 1/6 each.- 
C. E. HENDERSON & SON, 48-52, Leadenhall 
Market, London, E.C.3. 

REE ONION (giant improved variety). Huge 

crops of clean onions every year from same 
plants. Very hardy perennial, and immune from 
onion-fly. Onions grow in bunches up to 4 ft 
above ground. Large 2-year-old plants, 12/- doz. 
—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21. Carluke, 
Scotland. 

ATERERS’ Great Spring Sale of superb 

quality Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. 

Descriptive list post free, from JOHN WATERER. 
SONS & CRISP, LTD., The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. 














; “COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
Wanted 
OPIES of “Country Life’’ required for Nov. 24 


1944, June 29, July 6, Aug. 31, Sent. 7 and 
Dec. 21, 1945.—Write: Box R/64, Strand House 
London, W.C.2. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX. BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST 


8 miles from East Grinstead, 40 miles from London. 
} The Freehold Residential, Woodland and Sporting Property 


CHELWOOD BEACON 


The attractive Residence 
’ ; is built of brick with tiled 
roof and occupies a unique 
position on the edge of the 
forest, 500 feet up, facing 
south with lovely views. 








> Hall, library, 5 reception, 10 
TI AOe Fitna! ’ principal and 11 secondary 
Tie! ed bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 
n : 6 bathrooms, servants’ hall. 
Domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 
Stabling and Garage. 


n bilalekusuur | 


Cottage. Bungalow. 
Four flats. 





Beautiful timbered pleasure gardens which are a feature. Kitchen gardens and orchards. 
| Keeper's cottage and Braberry Hatch 20 acres. Field Cottage with 4% acres. 12 acres of valuable timber. Three grass fields 16 acres. 
| IN ALL ABOUT 79 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 5 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. JOYNSON HICKS & CO., Lennox House, Norfolk St., W.C.2. Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6.) 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE AVON 
ABOUT % MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING (BOTH BANKS) 
In one of the most beautiful parts of the country facing south and east with wonderful views. Ten miles north of Bournemouth, 


AVON CASTLE, RINGWOOD 


The Castle, which is built 
of stone, was recently used 
as a licensed Hotel. 





Halls, 6 reception rooms, 
ballroom, billiard room, 21 
bedrooms and 7 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga _ cooker. 


Central heating. Electric 
light and power. Main water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages for 12 cars. Stabling. 


Six cottages with Possession. 


Riverside pleasure grounds 
and extensive kitchen garden. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 56 OR 75 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





Re Mrs. F. E. Hamilton Gordon, deceased. 


SOUTHERN ITALY 


A choice Freehold Property on delightful wooded slopes, close to 
THE FAVOURITE RESORTS OF RAPALLO AND SANTA MARGHARETTA 


Overlooking the Mediterranean, with magnificent views. 


THE VILLA MONTE CRISTO 
CAMOGLI, NEAR GENOA 


Twenty-five rooms, 4 w.c.s with wash basins, 3 bath- 
rooms. Electric light. 
Attractive grounds of about ONE ACRE 
Also a gardener’s cottage. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
NOTE.—tThe Villa is fully furnished and the pur- 


chaser will have the option of taking over the whole 
of the contents at valuation. 


Solicitors in England : Messrs. MOORE & BLATCH, 
Lymington, Hants. Solicitor in Italy : Dr. UBALDO 
THE VILLA, RIGHT FOREGROUND THE COTTAGE, LEFT BENSA, 12, Via Asserotti, Genoa. CAMOGLI HARBOUR 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS, 53, High Street, Lymington, Hants, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
MAYfair 3771 i . 
AD tines, 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 « Galleries Weedo, London’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 Maveram 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Malling Station 2 miles, Maidstone 6 miles, Rochester 7 miles, London 28 miles. 
THE DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, LANGOLD HOUSE, BIRLING 





By order of Sir Thomas A. W. White, Bart. 


Modernised and ready for immediate occupation. 
Containing: Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards ‘ 
room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Good domestic offices. 


Self-contained flat of 3 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
Main water, electricity and gas. Central heating. 
Garage and stable block. Gardens, orchard and paddocks, 
In all about 64, ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) on Thursday, March 31, 1949, at 3 p.m. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, London, W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. PARKER RHODES COCKBURN & CO., 14 Moorgate Street, 
Rotherham, Yorks. 





On a Private Estate on the WEST SUSSEX COAST BETWEEN NORTHAMPTON AND 
HEREFORDSHIRE—RADNORSHIRE Near Bognor Regis. KETTERING 
BORDERS AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED In a convenient and favoured situation close to the beach. 
KINNERTON RHOS, NR. PRESTEIGNE Having lounge hall, lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
boxroom, bathroom, excellent domestic offices, etc. New electric light plant. Central heating. 
A small stone-built Farmhouse (6 rooms). ; Garages and loose boxes. 
All main services. 
Shooting over 640 acres go with the house, also some fishing. Pretty garden with ornamental pool. 
lease é ons. rarage. . ks 
Accommodation land, about 23 ACRES, available if Pleasant gardens. Garag Paddock and lodge. 
required. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 14 ACRES. For Sale at a reasonable figure. 


A reasonable rent will, be accepted. 


Full details from the Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON- Details of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 37 South Street, Chichester. (Tel. 2633/4). Bridge Street, Northampton. (Folio 9707) 











BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND PETWORTH COTSWOLDS 


Kingham Junction 4 miles (Paddington 2} hours). 
Situated 600 ft. above sea level with an extensive south-western view. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD HOUSE 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, - BR ics Sete 
2 reception rooms. Main : 
bed and dressing rooms, electric light and power. 


2 miles from Haslemere Station. 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 





Three reception rooms, 7 


3 bathrooms Good water supply. 
Very attractive garden, 
orchard, paddock. 


Central heating. 2’. ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 


N.B.—The foregoing with 

VACANT POSSESSION. 

Two cottages producing 
£28 per annum. 


Two garages. 


Lovely gardens, grounds 





and woodland. 
- FREEHOLD £4,650 

IN ALL ABOUT 13), ACRES Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). Messrs. TAYLOR & FLETCHER, Stow-on-the-Wold (Tel. 13). 











—* WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


RUTLAND 45 MINUTES FROM LONDON 


Occupying a very agreeable position on the edge of a village, by regular rail service. In a delightful situation on dry soil, surrounded by a first-class golf course and with pleasant views 
with good views. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S RESIDENCE A MELLOWED RED BRICK COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


almost entirely redecorated last year. with tiled roof, and low elevation, on two floors. 








MAIN ELECTRICITY AND OTHER SERVICES. THE HOUSE IS OF UNCONVENTIONAL DESIGN, INCORPORATING AN OLD FARM HOUSE 


Seven bed., 2 bath., 4 reception rooms and staff suite. Six main bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, fine lounge and 3 reception rooms, with annexe adjoining. 
Capital stabling and garage with flat above. Main services installed. Central heating. Polished floors. Modern domestic offices. 
Very attractive garden, grounds and paddocks. Garage. Two cottages. Gardens and grounds of extraordinary charm and character. 
PRICE £7,500 WITH 10 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES. PRICE £27,500 








WINKworTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, London, W.1. Highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48 Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Lloyds Bank Ltd., Trustees of Mrs. M. Wilson Jones, deceased. 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


Commanding unrivalled views over Falmouth Bay 





SEACLIFFE WARREN 
St. Mawes 


A Freehold Marine Residence attractively 
built of Cornish stone and occupying a 
sheltered position. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom. Compact offices. Main water, 
electricity and drainage. 

Well laid out gardens of %4 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Ideally situated for yachting, bathing and sea 
fishing. 





For Sale by Auction at the Royal Hotel, Falmouth, on Tuesday, March 15, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. WOODCOCK RYLAND & CO., 15, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
Avetioneers : Messrs. ROWE & KNOWLES, Manor Office, Falmouth, and Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


BEDFORD 3 MILES COUNTY WICKLOW 





Oa high ground facing south with pleasant views over private parkland. 35 Miles from Dublin. 
~"* . 
A modern period replica An Early Georgian 
well fitted and in first House in excellent 
class order throughout. condition throughout. 
Approached by a drive. Three reception rooms, 
y scepti _ «4 cloakroom, good domestic 
Pe anda en agg ee he offices, 9 bed and dressing 
bath ct gy ‘1 _* — rooms, 3 bathrooms, Central 
ee any OSOaR eres heating. Main electric 
Offices with Aga cooker. light and power. Good 


Central heating. Main water supply. 
electricity and water. 


% Three garages. Stabling. 
Garage for 2. 











# Useful outbuildings. Cowhouse for 14. Piggeries. 
Matured pcre me, pose garden, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. Attractive grounds including lawns, kitchen garden, fruit trees and parkland. 
Vy ES. PRICE FREEHOLD & 
Joint Agents: Messrs.» BARTLE POTTER & SON, Bedford, and IN ALL 116 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY. (48,995) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,623) 
MAYfair 3771 Telegrams : 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 * Galleries, Wesdo, London ”’ 








REGent 02ss NICHOLAS a Fgnaing 
“Nicholas, Reading’”’ 
REGent 0293/3377 ‘ “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ERKS VILLAGE NEAR DIDCOT. OLD-WORLD 
THATCHED COTTAGE (entirely modernised) with 
2-ACRE paddock. £4,500 OR OFFER. 





BERKSHIRE 


In the picturesque small town of Wallingford with its lovely reach of the 
Thames, and frequent bus services to Oxford, Henley and Reading. 





NEwsuRY (5 miles), BRICK AND FLINT FARM- 
HOUSE with 28 ACRES, cottage and buildings. 


FREEHOLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE VACANT POSSESSION. £10,000. 





ANTS-BERKS BORDERS. A DIGNIFIED 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE (10 bedrooms) with 
19 ACRES and cottage. £10,000. 


known as 
ST. ANTHONY’S 


3-4 reception rooms, compact domestic offices, 5 principal bedrooms 
and 2 bathrooms, also an upper floor of 4 rooms (previously let as 
a flat). 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 








ETWEEN NEWBURY AND STREATLEY. A 
GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE of medium size 
with 2 ACRES. £8,000. 





XFORD TO WANTAGE. A QUEEN ANNE 
FARMHOUSE in village. 2 ACRES with barns. 
£5,500. 


To be Sold by Auction on February 24, 1949 (or privately 
meanwhile). 








Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I MAPL & 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(EUSton 7000) a Co. Ltp. (REGent 4685) 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


With its heather-clad commons and picturesque woodland. 2% miles main line station. One hour’s journey to Town. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
on high ground with magnificent gardens and secluded 
position. 





| . Panelled lounge, drawing room 33 ft. long, oak-panelled 

dining room, study, and usual offices with maids’ sitting 

room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (including principal 
bedroom with all-marble bathroom), 

MAIN SERVICES. ELECTRIC PANEL HEATING. 
FOUR-ROOMED COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES, 
GREENHOUSES, ete. 

Picturesque water and rock garden, floral terraces, forma] 
gardens, lawns, kitchen and fruit garden, woodland, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT IIi ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Specially recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTp., 5 Grafton Street, W.1. 
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FS ‘ REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’”’ 





SURREY. ATTRACTIVE SITUATION ON THE 


LOVELY ST. GEORGES HILL ESTATE 


Famed for its fine houses and natural surroundings. 22 miles south of London. 
Close to club house for golf. 


‘ee DELIGHTFUL 
. ae RESIDENCE 
: of charm and distinction in 
excellent order. 
Easy to run. 
Hall, 3 delightful reception 
with polished oak floors, 
convenient offices including 
kitchen with Aga, 5 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
bright staff rooms (suitable 
for married couple’s flat). 
Garages for 3. Main ser- 
vices. Central heating. 
Lovely wooded grounds 
with a bulb carpet, easy to 
maintain, 3 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Recommended. Joint Sole Agents: MANN & CO., 43 High Street, Weybridge, or 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.41,649) 





IRELAND 


In delightful country 4 mile station and 14 miles Waterford. 


GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 
with south aspect and 
views of Wicklow Moun- 
ins. 
Three reception rooms, 
kitchen with “ Aga,’’ 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, self- 
contained flat. 


Co.'s electrie light. 
Own water. 


In good condition. 
GARAGE, FARMERY. 





Attractive gardens of 2 acres, 18 acres pasture and 7 acres woodland. 
PRICE £10,000 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.51,186) 





WIMBLEDON COMMON 


Close to. Delightful situation. High ground. Secluded yet close to shops, buses, etc. 


r - 
( 5 AN Erected 1906 with later 
Fes ‘ additions. 
Principal rooms face south. 
Three reception rooms, 
music rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 





§ Central heating and every 
‘ modern convenience. 


First-class domestic offices, 
maids’ sitting room. 
Garage 2 cars. 


Delightful walled garden. 
3, ACRE with hard court. 


FREEHOLD. TO BE SOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. (D.3,336) 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


750 feet up in unspoilt country surrounded by commons. 


AN IDEAL MINIATURE ESTATE 


First time in the market. 


Beautifully fitted and com- , 
pact modern Queen Anne 
House, 8 bedrooms, dressing 
room, nursery, 4 bathrooms, : 
6 w.c.s, 3 reception rooms, ~~~ ~~ 
and offices. 
Venetian loggia. Two period 
cottages, flat. Stabling. 
Double garage. Barn, 
farmery, model dairy. 
Central heating. 


Own electricity and water. 
Pasture and woods, in all about 60 ACRES. Shooting over 150 acres. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S8.52,833) 





XVth-CENTURY FARM HOUSE FULL OF OLD OAK 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Rural position 45 minutes City. 


Excellent example of the 
period. Jacobean panelling. 
2-3 sitting rooms, 5 bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom. 


Co.’s electric light and water. 
Main drainage. 


Garage. 
Garden room. Barn, ete. 


Attractive gardens and 
4 acres of pasture in all 


5 ACRES 
£6,500 OR NEAR OFFER 


Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. se a 
M.47,027) 





Lovely situation at 


BEACONSFIELD 


1 mile station. 25 miles Town. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Southern aspect. Lovely : alk 
woodland setting. ‘ 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms, cloakroom 
and offices. 

Co.'s services. 
Modern drainage. 
Fitted basins. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
Well laid out gardens in all 
about 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.49,655) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243 




















Telegrams: ee Telept 4 
Rikcunda, Seeiidions ALLOM & COOK, rv.a. KEN«ington 
London. 29 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, §.W.3. 3286. 
KENT. NEAR ASHFORD AND HEADCORN 
AN EXCEPTIONAL AND LUXURIOUS RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


Situated on a southern slope with extensive views 20 miles to coast. 





Four reception rooms, oak 
Staircase, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


Separate staff quarters with 
bathroom, etc. 


Garages. Sheds. 


TWO BUNGALOWS. 





The grounds extend to approx. 80 ACRES and include formal gardens, herbaceous 
borders with rare plants, lawns and woodlands with Scots pine. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars from: ALLOM & COOK, as above. 








Rating. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT "*"j"%s!4 


19, STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel, 2094 





GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
Close to golf links and station. 
AN ARCHITECT’S CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN FINE 
GARDENS 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, maid’s room and 
kitchen, 6 bedrooms (some 
with basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Two garages. 


Terraced and timbered gar- 
den of 1% ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Excellent state of repair. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Details of this and other residential and agricultural properties in 8. Bucks from 
Agents, as above. 
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> OSBORN & MERCER es 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 














r WEST SUSSEX P . BERKS, NEAR BRACKNELL BANSTEAD 
Situate on the outskirts of a village commanding fine views About 4 mile from the village in a splendid position Situate within a few minutes’ walk of the village and only two 
and convenient for ies = ~ trains to London (about commanding fine views. ‘ wien ant an excellent bus service. 
ours). AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE ILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
_° ee nk cae cua ene MODERN HOUSE Well built and in excellent decorative order. In first-class order throughout and having many 
= uilt with tiled roof and in good order. Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. attractive features. 
wo a a — bathroom. Main Services. Hall, 3 reception song a, bathroom 
e ‘ompany’s Services. Double Garage. Stabling ain Services entral Heating. 
be ge we peateee, numerous ornamental trees and shrubs. | Delightful matured garden orth tennis al n, herbaceous | Secluded well laid out gardens of about a quarter of an 
ell-stocke — ro a trees, vegetable borders, orchard, etc., in all PRICE pate 
ABOUT ONE ACRE ABOUT 3% ACRES to include curtains and age also 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Only £3,950 FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ONLY £9,000 cooker. ae 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. —_(18,391) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,380) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,192) 
ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS : OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY aa Between 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, sur- | 4” picturesque sOnety oie affording unique sailing CANTERBURY AND FOLKESTONE 
rounded by Farm and Common Land and com- A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE Cmaeee S eT aoe Fallen ~aernctenpedatiio 
manding magnificent views in every direction RESIDENCE ] 
Within a of stations jor daily ye of Town | Hall, 2 reception rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. A PICTURESQUE MODERN TUDOR- 
AD HTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN _ Main electricity, water and drainage. STYLE RESIDENCE 
Delightful gardens with prolific orchard. WELL- PLANNED ON TWC FLOORS ONLY AND 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, FITTED FOR LABOURSAVING 
ONLY £5,250 " 
Agents: aS & MERCER, as above. (18,086) 
ANTS, NEW FOREST 
In the delightfut’ Beaulieu district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Containing 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 

Well laid out gardens, orchard, omens, etc., in all 


























UT 31 ACR 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 : 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 18,361) ‘ 
In first-class order with large and lofty rooms. = . Ritch { : Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
C 3-4 ere. 7-9 oe a Sitasate: te. vou ce i ee iene Winkfield district 2 bathrooms. 
tricit ter. t ing. Si e in country in_the , inkfield district, P P " 
pmaeg Spo Bog be ne ab ut 3 miles from Ascot and about 4 miles from Windsor. a ee ee oh cerca me loggia. 
(at present let furnished) A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE , ompany’s Seer ae t, gas an water. 

Garages, stabling, outbuildings. Standing high, facing south, with delightful views. Secluded and attractively disposed gardens including tennis 

Matured, well-disposed gardens with tennis court, orchazds, Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. lawn, lily ponds, rose garden, vegetable garden, and small 
fine kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all Main Services. Garage. paddock, in all 
About 8 Acres Well matured gardens with kitchen rien and orchard. ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD in all ABOUT HALF ACRE . s ‘ 
Inspected and very, strongly recommended by OSBORN | FOR SALE FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION Price substantially reduced for quick sale. 

& MERCER, as above. (18,066) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,920) 
LonON RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 

WORTHING BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND HERNE BAY 
SITTINGBOURNE Close to station (London in 34 minutes). Under a mile from 


*Twixt sea and South Downs. sea 


Stations 7 and 4 miles. Half-hourly bus service. 


or 4 


Hants, 





TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE OF UNIQUE DESIGN FAITHFUL COPY OF KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOME ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE ERECTED 1928 
erected only a few years ago. Completely upon two floors, Three-kiln oast house skilfully converted 25 years ago TRADITIONAL KENTISH FARMHOUSE STYLE 








with period interior, Fs © bedrooms, bathroom Fascinating interior, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Fine south views. Adjacent to golf course. Three reeeption, 
oii eee - Dg ; eee o.). ." a Main electricity and water. Heating. 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services, power and gas points. Immersion water | oO, DE ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. Thriving orchard. All main services. Garage. 
Garage. Easily maintained garden a feature. Frontage TRELHOLD (Witt POSSESSION) yoy Matured garden of 1 ACRE, prolific orchard, lawns. 
62 ft., depth 160 ft. 4 OSSESSION) £6,700 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION). £7,000 Authorised London Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as FREEHOLD (WITH — ) a6. 


London Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. above. London Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








sneewesury CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON Chetan ham 


1 Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 

’ 
NEAR TAUNTON, Witt 4 ONES COTSWOLDS. GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 23 ACRES | just in THe MARKET” MALVERN HILLS 
~ 4 ’ 
Beate tan sont oclded oe ative. Hall, | [LOVELY POSITION, NEAR VILLAGE AND FRE- J‘NEAR COLWALL. MOST ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
and village, fac. south, secluded up drive. Hall, QUENT BUS TO CHELTENHAM. Three rec., | DENTIAL FARM, beautifully situated. Charming small 
cloakroom, 3 reception (one large), 4 bed. (3 h. and c.), 7-8 bed., 3 bath. Main e.l. and water. Newly fitted cowshed | modernised half-timbered House of character, 2 recep- 
bathroom. | Main electricity. Garage. | Greenhouse. for 9 and buildings. Lovely trees, old gardens and pasture. | tion (1 large), 5 bed., bath., Aga cooker. Main electricity 
Lovely garden, orchard, spinney and paddock, £7,500.— £12,000.—-Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). and water. Ex. buildings, modern cowhouse, cottage, 
Agents, Cheltenham (as above). well-farmed land.—Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


N .WALES. CONWAY VALLEY 
WINCHESTER /PETERSFIELD £8,250 NEAR HUNGERFORD, BERKS. £4,500 SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF GREAT 


ELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE near large village DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED COTTAGE RESI- CHARACTER, secluded, but only a mile from 


Three good reception, 5 bed., 2 bath. Main electricity DENCE, 2 good recep. (one 30 ft. x 15 ft.), 3 bed., | Llanwrst. Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception (one a x cad oon 
. Main water. 














and water. Garage 4 cars. Poultry buildings. Glass- | bath. Main e.l. Two garages, loft, buildings, excellent | 4 bed., lavishly fitted bathroom. Elec. 
houses, old gardens, fruit, land for market gardening. garden and orchard. OVER ONE ACRE.— Agents: Garden with stream and orchard. 2 ACRES. £7,500— 
3% ACRES. _- Agents, Cheltenham (as above). Cheltenham (as above). Agents: Shrewsbury (as above). 











SEVENOAKS, KENT 


SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
Tels. TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 & CO. TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
*"*\OXTED 240 OXTED, SURREY 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 : boirewt REIGATE, SURREY 








MAYFIELD, SUSSEX CHARMING 15th- CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Enjoying beautiful views. Five bed., dressing room, 2 
- 7-8 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
8 -., 3 bath., § . 
| j : : . ' Cottage, garage, and _  out- 


Main services. Central heating. 
Double garage. Cottage. 


buildings. All main services. 
Delightful grounds with pasture 


1 ACRE of matured gardens. ABOUT 17, ACRES 
Freehold for Sale by Auction ‘ =P : G ( 
in’ March (or _ privately pay ar a 80 “T' 
beforehand). Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Auctioneers : W.1 (Tel.: GRO. 1553), and 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 7 London Road, AND CO., Station Road East 








Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 46). Oxted (Tel. 240), Surrey. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSV 


1773) 
ENOR 8Q., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





The remainder of the Kingswood Estate, Lingfield, Surrey. 
25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 





Comprising two small 
DAIRY FARMS of out- 
standing merit each com- 
prising a GENTLEMAN’S 
FARMHOUSE, 2 cottages, 
T.T. and attested buildings, 
main electricity and water 
and about 84 and acres 
of freehold land respec- 
tively. 


Light and very fertile soil 
with first-class drainage, 
producing record crops. 


4 


MILES SUSSEX COAST 


1 mile station. Well placed with lovely views over wooded country. 
DELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Modernised and in excellent 
order. Nine bed., 4 bath., 
lounge hall, 4 rec. rooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Fitted basins. 
Oak or parquet floors to 
rec, rooms. 


Garages, stabling and 
chauffeur’s flat. 


Beautiful old grounds, well 
timbered, kitchen garden, 


ee 
i: ARENT RES 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT 


More cottages available if required. 
Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.1357) 


orchard, ete. 
POSSESSION 








3%, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (D.2434) 





ADJOINING SURREY COMMON 


35 minutes City or West End by electric service. 
Fine position. Extensive views. 





— SF" ® . ies. 7s 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with large rooms. 
Approached by drive with lodge entrance. Seven bed., 
2 bath and bath-dressing room, galleried hall, 4 rec. rooms. 


* 


Main services. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Terraced grounds, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 
7 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 
Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (1819) 





3 MILES BEDFORD 


16th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
The subject of an illustrated article in the February issue 
of Homes and Gardens. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main 
electricity and drainage. 
“Tdeal ’ boiler. Double garage. Garden %4 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. (BX436) 





VIRGINIA WATER 
Near station. 
MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main water 
and electricity. Garden 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH CONTENTS £5,000 


Agen s: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (BX439) 





HERTS. RADLETT 


On high ground, 10 minutes station. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 





containing 5 bed. and dressing rooms (4 with h. and ec. 

basins), bathroom, dining room, drawing room, study, 

modern domestic offices. Central heating. Main electricity. 
Garage. Inexpensive garden of about 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION APRIL 1949 
Details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (BX438) 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





SUSSEX. 6 MILES FROM RYE 


In lovely scenery on high ground with extensive views. 


PICTURESQUE XVIith-CENTURY FARMHO 





3%, ACRES. £7,450 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W 


USE RESIDENCE 


Rich in oak beams and 


other features. Carefully 


modernised. Three recep- 
tion, 5 beds., bath. Mains. 


Garage. Barn, 38 ft. x 14 ft. 


Productive gardens, orchard 


.l. Tel: REGent 2481. 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Quiet and secluded position with lovely views. In delightful 
Fleet, Camberley and Farnham. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF EXCEPT 





5 ACRES. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadill 


country within easy reach of 
1ONAL MERIT 
Approach by drive. 


Three reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, all with basins 
(h. and c¢.), bathroom. 


Main services. 
Garage. Outside studio. 


Delightful gardens and 
paddock. 


FREEHOLD £7,350 


y, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 





SURREY. BETWEEN FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD 


Secluded position facing sou 


th close to the Hog’s Back. Easy reach of main line station; 


Srequent trains to Waterloo in 55 minutes. 
ATTRACTIVE GABLED RESIDENCE 


With few but spacious 
rooms on two floors only. 
Drive approach. 
Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Partial central heating. 
Main services. 

Good garage for 4 cars. 
Nissen hut, convertible into 
man’s accommodation. 
Well-stocked gardens and 
highly productive orchard 
with about 180 fully 
matured fruit trees, wood- 
land and paddock. 





ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 





Easy reach of Esher, Walton and Weybridge, Surrey 


Delightful position adjoining parkland. Just over 1 mile local station with bus services; 


only thirty minu 


tes Waterloo, and yet in unspoiled surroundings. 


MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE 


ee) 


In faultless order, contain- 
ing 3 reception, loggia, 
4 bedrooms, fitted basins, 
dressing, tiled bathroom, 
servants’ flat two rooms and 
bathroom. 


Main services. Central 
heating. Garage. 


Well laid out garden, tennis 
court, plenty of fruit and 
vegetable produce. 





NEARLY 2 ACRES FREEHOLD. REDUCED PRICE £9,850. VACANT POSS. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


KENsington 


LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


0152-3 





CORNWALL COAST. Ina charming village about 
* 1 mile from the sea and close to the Devon border 
16th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE in faultless 
condition and thoroughly modernised. Many oak beams. 
Open fireplaces. Hall, 4 rec., 5 beds., modern kitchen and 
bathroom. H. and ec. Main water, elec., drainage, modern 
sanitation. Photos and plans available-—ABSOLUTE 
BARGAIN AT £3,950. 





SCOT AND WINDSOR. £5,750. In the Green Belt 
and delightfully rural vet close to social and sporting 
facilities and only 26 miles London. CHARMING 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE. Hall and cloaks, 2 rec., 


One hour Victoria. 


SUSSEX. BETWEEN LEWES and the SEA 


AN ABSOLUTE GEM OF A SMALL CHARACTER 
HOUSE, the perfect seclusion of which will instantly 
appeal to country lovers. Standing in meadowland and 
garden midst beautiful and varied countryside. 
Charming house built from old materials, mellowed bricks 
and tiles, leaded windoWs. Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, 
3 beds, bath, w.c., large kitchen. Aga. Main elec. Water 
laid on. Modern drainage. 
Two garages. 





3 beds., bath. All main services. Lovely matured garden 
nearly | acre. Garage and bldgs. Perfect order throughout. 


8 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





USSEX. In lovely woodland setting. GENTLEMAN’S 
RESIDENCE OF GREAT DISTINCTION superbly 
built in the Georgian style and standing in 60 ACRES, 
comprising 2 acres splendid gardens, 18 acres arable land, 
40 acres woodland providing grand shooting, with stream. 
Four rec., 6 beds., 2 baths. Main services. Cottage, 
stabling and buildings. FREEHOLD £10,500. VACANT 
POSSESSION. 





USSEX WITH 3'. ACRES. £6,000 INVITED. 

WELL-BUILT LITTLE PERIOD HOUSE. Three 
sitting, 4 beds., 2 baths., excellent domestic offices. Main 
services. Central heating. Cottage. Two garages. Stabling. 
gardens and paddock. View at once this definite bargain. 
FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


in splendid order and all on two floors. 


The conveniently arranged accommodation 
includes square hall, 3 reception rooms, excel- 
lent offices, 9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


3 bathrooms. 


DORSET—SOMERSET BORDERS 


450 ft. up in unrivalled position, with magnificent views, 14 miles from the coast. 





CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


THREE COTTAGES. COMPACT _ T.T. 
FARMERY. STABLING AND GARAGES. 


HOME FARM, MOSTLY GRASS. 
ABOUT 103 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Owner’s Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, as above. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





MID-HAMPSHIRE 
8 miles from Winchester. 
PERIOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF GR 


EAT CHARACTER 


Toyether with one-third of a mile of private trout fishing. 





The property has not been 
in the market for over a 
generation; it was inter- 
nally modernised in 193s. 
Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 
9 bedrooms (all with basins), 
4 bathrooms, 2 attics 
(with basins). 
Main electricity. Central 
heating throughout. 


Stabling and garage. 
Four cottages (2 new). 


Charmingly timbered gar- 
dens, also land. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 24 ACRES 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 





SURREY 


In the lovely district of Windlesham. 
TUDOR (RED BRICK) SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





Modernised and in first- 
class order ; sunny aspect. 45 
minutes to London. 
Hall and 2 sitting rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
LARGE GARAGE AND 
STABLING FOR 38. 


Charming gardens and pad- 


About 3%, ACRES in all 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 VACANT POSSESSION MARCH 1949 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 


(L.R.22,903) 





IDEALLY SUITED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF A CITY GENTLEMAN 


IN THE LOVELY PENSHURST DISTRICT 


4 miles from Tunbridge Wells and under an hour from London Bridge, Cannon Street 
and Charing Cross stations 


THE MANOR HOUSE DATES_/FROMIEARLY 17th CENTURY 
and possesses most of the 
characteristics of it? period. 
It lies in the centre of its 
own lands, in a lovely rural 
situation with sunny aspects 
and beautiful views. Bus 
service passes drive en- 
trance hourly. Everything 
in first-class order. Two 

cottages and flat. 

About 86 ACRES 
intersected by winding 

stream. 

Accommodation: 3. sitting 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, servants’ hall. Main 
electricity and power. Com- 
pany’s water. Central heat- 
ing. Well-timbered grounds. 





Garages and stabling (converted from oast-house). 
POSSESSION DURING THE SPRING 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (LR.22,932). 
AMOUS HOTEL IN CORNWALL FOR SALE. Free, fully licensed, furnished 
and equipped, freehold and very flourishing going concern on main coast road 

near famous beauty spot. EARLY POSSESSION.—Full particulars from the Sole 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, $8.W.1. (L.R.22,532) 


UFFOLK. 20 miles from Ipswich. 2 miles from main line stopping station, 2} hours 
London by fast trains with restaurant car service. MID-17th-CENTURY 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. In almost perfect order and decoration, yet 
retaining its original and characteristic features. Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(3 basins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. Main electricity and 
power. Telephone. Septic tank drainage. Tithe barn. Excellent orchard and beauti- 
fully timbered grounds. In all about 3 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 OR OFFER.— 
Recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James’s Place, 
8.W.1. (L.R.22,456) 
ARWICKSHIRE. Convenient for Birmingham and Coventry. 18th-CENTURY 
MANOR HOUSE in village, and on bus route; first time in market for nearly 
30 years. Four sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Company’s 
water. Stabling and garage. Simple gardens and land of NEARLY 24 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500.—Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. 
James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.23,006) 




















CENtral FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 








SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


2} miles Oxted Station (London 45 minutes). 


XVith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND FARM 


LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 


KITCHEN WITH AGA COOKER. 


ORIGINAL PANELLING 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


MATURED GARDENS. 
MIXED"FARM OF ABOUT 75 ACRES 


FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGE 


PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


| ww 





POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE AT 25th MARCH, 1949. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD. (Subject to Contract) 
Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CENtral 9344.) 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


GQROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. ae 





WALTON ON THE HILL. LONDON 40 MINS. 


Close to golf course and commons. 550 ft.up. Secluded position. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 


Oak-beamed hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, tiled offices, 6 
principal bedrooms, 3 baths. 


Self-contained staff quar- 
ters with bathroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


sasins in all bedrooms. 
Two first-class cottages. 
Garage block. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT REASONABLE PRICE. 4 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 





SUSSEX. OVERLOOKING THE SOUTH DOWNS 


400 ft. up facing south with fine views of the sea. 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED CHARACTER HOUSE 


Within easy reach of main line station. 


Seven bed and dressing 

rooms (basins h. and c.), 3 

tiled baths, lounge hall 

(50 x 14), 3 reception rooms 
and sun lounge. 


Ideal domestic quarters 
with sitting room. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN SERVICES 
Garage. Stabling. 


Excellent flat. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 41, ACRES 
Recommended by Dopson, CLARK & Co., 6 Bolton Road, Eastbourne, and WILSON 
AND Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 








28, BARTHOLOMEW ST., 
NEWBURY 


Cel: NEWBURY 582 


THAKE & PAGINTON =n 





R. NEWBURY. WOODLANDS FARM, HEADLEY. EXCELLENT FARM - 

HOUSE. Two reception rooms, offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Exceptionally 
good buildings, garage, stabling, cowstalling, barn, etc. Three cottages. ABOUT 
173 ACRES. Main electricity, hot water services. Good after supply. Gascoigne 
milking plant. VACANT POSSESSION. Auction (unless previously sold) 
Thursday, February 24, 1949. 





R. NEWBURY. EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 

in excellent condition throughout. Lounge hall, 3 reception, offices, 8 bed and 
dressing, 3 bathrooms. Garage. Cottage. Barn. 6% ACRES. Central heating. Main 
electricity. PRICE £12,500. (7378) 





SAVERNAKE FOREST DISTRICT. OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 
Two reception, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom. Garden. Main electricity. 
Hot water services. PRICE £3,000. (8530) 





BUCKLEBURY COMMON. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE with 

original old features. Hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, offices, 3 bedrooms 
(basins h. and c¢.), bathroom. Garage. 2 ACRES. Main electric light and water. 
PRICE £5,500. (7972) 





R. WINCHESTER. BRICK-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE with 
lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception’{rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. Partly walled garden. 1142 ACRES. Main services. PRICE £6,000. (668) 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING. WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE, 

brick and tiled. Beautiful situationZand quiet position. Hall, cloakroom, 2-3 rec., 
offices, 4-5 bed and dressing, 2 bath. Garages. 10 ACRES (mostly woodland). Main 
electricity and water. Basins (h. and c.). Central heating. PRICE £5,950. (9588) 





BEAUTIFUL NORTH BERKSHIRE VILLAGE. PICTURESQUE OLD- 
WORLD COTTAGE. Hall, 2 reception, modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. 2 ACRES. Main water and electricity. PRICE £4,500. (9589) 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


Three miles from Salisbury. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


CHARMING EARLY [8th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


In the village of Winterbourne Dauntsey. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 PRINCIPAL BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 ATTICS, 2 BATHROOMS, 

WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 





EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
TWO GARAGES. 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GARDEN WITH FINE 
CEDAR. KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK AND 
WITHY BED INTERSECTED BY THE RIVER 
BOURNE 


3 ACRES 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


Sole Agents: WooLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury, and at 
Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 








RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London’’ 


REGENCY HOUSE AND 27 ACRES 





NORTH DEVON 


33 miles from sea and golf links: 1 mile town and station. Beautiful position, nice outlook 
and sheltered. 


CHARMING REGENCY 
HOUSE 


modernised and in excellent 
order. Hall, 3 reception, 
cloakroom, 5 good _ bed- 
rooms (4 h. and ¢.), 2 bath- 
rooms. Staff wing: sitting 
room, 2 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Main services, phone. 


Garage. Stables. 


Inexpensive gardens. Kit- 
chen garden, orchard, pas- 
ture and lovely woodland. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (11,488) 


24 ACRES. T.T. COWHOUSE. COTTAGES 
NEw FOREST BORDERS. 4 miles Brockenhurst. DELIGHTFUL REPLICA 
OF PERIOD HOUSE in excellent condition throughout. Halls, 4 reception, 
2 bath., 5 main bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 rooms over. Cottage annexe (3-4 bed., bath. 
etc.). Main water and e.l. Farm cottage, double garage, cowhouse for 9. Lawns, 
walled kitchen and fruit garden, pastureland.—TRESIDDER & Co. (10,262) 

















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17 BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 





£6,250. FEW MILES BISHOP’S STORTFORD, ESSEX 


On confines of small ancient town. a much favoured social district. 


THIS 
CHARACTERISTIC 
HOUSE, part Tudor, part 
Georgian, in excellent order 


Oak-panelled dining room, 
panelled drawing room, 
study, small writing room, 
good offices, 6 bedrooms. 
bathroom, etc., 


All main services. 
Two garages, stabling. 





Well-kept garden ABOUT 
1 ACRE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. 





ITHIN SIGHT OF LEITH HILL. A MODERNISED EARLY 17th- 
CENTURY HOUSE. Cloaks, 2 sitting, 4 bed (2 basins), 2 bath. Central 
heating, mains. Garage. 14 ACRE. FREEHOLD £8,000. 
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“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, JO HN D OOD &v CO (10 lines) 
London.” ° = 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





The subject of an illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE. 


RICHMOND GREEN, SURREY 


A most beautiful Period Residence 
Carefully restored and modernised and containing the best 
features of the Queen Anne and Georgian periods, including 

original pine-panelled rooms. 


Eight bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, garden 
room, modern offices. Self-contained flat. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER, 
GAS AND DRAINAGE. 


CHARMING TERRACE GARDENS. 


A unique opportunity for the discriminating purchaser to 
acquire the perfect home. 





Particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(22,525) 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
GILLHAMS FARM, LYNCHMERE, NEAR* HASLEMERE, SURREY 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 reception, 4 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model offices, Aga cooker. 


GARAGE, STABLING AND COTTAGE. 


‘MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
PART CENTRAL HEATING. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
AND PADDOCKS. 


ORCHARD, 
MAGNIFICENT PERIOD TITHE BARN 


with 3 secondary bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. 


OVER 18 ACRES 





For Sale privately or by Auction in the Spring 
By CuBITT & WEST, Haslemere, in conjunction with JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


SOUTH SHROPSHIRE WOTTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Wolverhampton 13 miles, Shrewsbury 20 miles. 50 miles north-west of London. Ozford 13 miles. Aylesbury 11 miles. 
A FINE COUNTRY HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE To be Sold Freehold with about 270 ACRES or would be let on Lease to an 


with spasious rooms. approved tenant. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL OR SCHOLASTIC ~ 
P STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION 





URPOSES. 








Main hall, 6 large’reception 

rooms, gun room, about 30 

bedrooms and 7 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Main water. 

Central heating to recep- 
tion rooms. 


Extensive outbuildings, 
stable cottage, gardener’s 
cottage, entrance lodge. 


Large walled garden. Plea- 
sure grounds with 2 hard 
tennis courts, shrubberies 
and fish ponds. 46 acres of 
level parkland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 70 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE 


Full details from Land Agents: BURD & EVANS, 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, Lone 


School Gardens, 5 eae Bo 4058) 


ion, W.1. (72,745) 





Formerly the residence on a 

-acre Estate and for 
about 200 years the home 
of a succession of notable 


families. 
In a parklike setting, over- 
looking lakes of about 
acres. 


Thirty bedrooms, 8 bath- 
rooms, hall and 5 large, 
lofty reception rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Extensive outbuildings. 
Three cottages. Large 
walled garden. 


peers RSA 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR OTHER COMMUNAL 


JOHN D. Woop & C 


PURPOSE. 


0., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40,281) 





By direction of the Executors of R. S. Morrish, deceased. 


COBHAM, SURREY 


Ina much favoured residential neighbourhood, with panoramic 


views to Ranmore Common and the Surrey Hills heyond. 





hold Resid 


The well-built medium-sized Fr 





*‘ Uplands,” The Drive, Eaton Park Road, Cobham. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, spare room, 
complete domestic offices. All main services. 
Greenhouse, potting sheds. 
Attractive ree and grounds of about 2% 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously disposed of by 
Cobham, 


private treaty) at The White Lion Hotel, 
on Wednesday, March 2, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. MORRISH, STRODE & SEARLE, 10 Great 
HOLborn 4824). 
Joint Auctioneers: RICHARD A. TRENCHARD, High Street, 


James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 (Tel.: 


Cobham (Tel: 141); JOHN D. Woop & CO., as above. 


Garage. 
ACRES 





SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND 
WIGTOWN COAST 


Attractively situated on moors above Luce Bay. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR ABOUT A YEAR 





MODERNISED WELL-FURNISHED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 8 main bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
New central heating. 
Terrace garden with paved walks. 
Garden produce available. 


Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 


Square, - %- 


23 Berkeley 





WEST SUSSEX 
Between the Downs and the sea. 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD FARM HOUSE 
Modernised and redecorated. 





Lovely southerly views to the sea. 


Numerous period 
features. 


Lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, modern 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric ity, water and drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. Farmery. Gardens. 
Market garden and paddock. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WHITE- 
HEAD & WHITEHEAD, Chichester, and JOHN D. Woop & Ce., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (33,215) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S8., F.A.L. 
BRIGHTON 


J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTON, 





NEW FOREST 


Within a few minutes’ walk of Lyndhurst Village. 10 miles from Southampton. 19 miles 
from Bournemouth. 


A CHARMING OLD-WORLD BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Fitted with all modern con- 
veniences. Five bedrooms, 
beautifully fitted bathroom, 
oak panelled lounge 18 ft. 
x 13 ft. 4 in., dining room, 
oak panelled hall, kitchen 
and offices. Two timber-built 
garages. Small greenhouse. 
DELIGHTFUL GAR- 
DENS AND GROUNDS 
with lawns, flower beds and 
borders, rockery, kitchen 
garden with fruit cage, 
spinney and paddock, in all 
about 3% AC 
Company’s gas, water and 
electricity. Drainage to 
septic tank. 






Sao 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying a pleasant secluded position high up with full south aspect and commanding 
excellent views of the south downs. Close shops, omnibus services and church. Main line 
station 14 miles. Brighton 10 miles. London 42 miles. 


THE CHARMING MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


is approached by a short 
gravelled drive, and is con- 
structed of brick with 
Mansard-type roof. It is 
well appointed and fitted 
throughout. 3 beds., bath., 
entrance hall, lounge, dining 
room,kitchen, separate w.c., 
workshop. Detached garage. 
Loose box. Useful garden 
shed. Main electricity, gas, 
water and drainage. 
Well-kept pleasure gardens 
comprising lawns, flower 
beds, kitchen garden, orna- 
mental shrubs and_ trees. 
Small paddock. In all about 
2% AC 





Just in the market. 


me 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


Two miles from a good market town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. Nicely situated in 
a quiet but not isolated position only a short distance off the main road, 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD THATCHED RESIDENCE 


Complete with all modern 
conveniences and in good 
order throughout. 


Four bedrooms (2 with 
basins), bathroom, pleasant 
lounge, dining room, sun 
loggia, kitchen and offices. 
Two garages. Conserva- 
tory. Garden sheds. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 
Attractive grounds with 
lawns, water garden, rock- 
eries, kitchen garden, pad- 
dock and pleasant spinney. 
The whole extending to an 
area of about 2% ACRES 





PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





CORNWALL 


5} miles from Boscastle. 18 miles from Bude. Commanding good views over beautiful 
country. 


Asoundly constructed stone- built Residence beautifully fitted and 
possessing all modern conveniences 


Eight bedrooms (all? with 

basins h. and c.), 2 bath- 

rooms, lounge 19 ft. x 14 ft., 

dining room, study, cloak- 

room, kitchen and good 

offices. Main electricity and 
water. 

Garage for 2 cars. Cow 
stall, piggeries, stone-built 
chicken house. 
Charming grounds. with 
lawns and shrubbery, kit- 
chen garden, soft fruit 
bushes, pine trees, small 
paddock. The whole ex- 
tending to an area of about 
3 ACRES 





PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BONCHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Occupying a sheltered position on the slopes of St. Boniface Down, commanding delightful 
sea views and about 1 mile from Ventnor. 


THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


With south aspect, sub- 
stantially constructed of 
stone with boarded and 
tiled roof. In good decor- 
ative condition. Seven 
principal bedrooms (all 
with basins), nursery, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, cloakroom,  well- 
planned domestic offices. 
Main services. Detached 
garage. 
Attractive grounds of about 
2 ACRES planted with fine 
specimen trees and com- 
prising lawns, rock and 
water gardens, kitchen gar- 
den and paddock. 





PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 2-3 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2). 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within easy walking distance of the sea front. Close to the New Forest. 
Bournemouth 9 miles. 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN GOOD 
ORDER THROUGHOUT 





Five _bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 sitting rooms, good 
domestic offices. 


Garage. Tool shed. Con- 
servatory. 

All main services. 
Telephone. 
Secluded garden con- 
veniently laid out with 
lawns, orchard, etc. The 


whole extending to an area 
of about % ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 








HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


The important and most attractive ¢ 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 
Wood House, near Hambledon. 


Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. 
Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


23, ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on service tenancies. The paddock is let. 


PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
‘“‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ae HARRODS See 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


tends tebeetin, Snehen” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Pree se cen 
BERKS—OXON BORDERS c.4 


Handy for Oxford, Henley and Huntercombe Golf Course. 14 hours by road from London. 
A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING; MERIT 
Combining the acme of comfort with maximum! labour saying. Comprising: 





A FASCINATING LONG, LOW, BOW-FRONTED 
HOUSE FACING A LAKE 

Panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, sun parlour, 7 bed and 

dressing rooms with basins, 4 bathrooms, complete domes- 

tic offices. Electric light and power. Thermostatically 

controlled oil-fed central heating and hot-water systems. 


GARAGE FOR 4 WITH FLAT OVER. RANGE OF 
STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. TWO COTTAGES, 


USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Beautiful grounds, stone terrace, artificial lake, hard and 
grass tennis courts, exceptionally fine walled kitchen garden. 


Rich pasture and arable land. 





IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
having about a quarter of a mile of valuable river frontage and its own wet boat house 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD : bane 
p. _Inspec ted and strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34- 36_ Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Tel: KEN sington 1490. Extn. 806). 








ON ONE OF SURREY’S BEAUTY SPOTS By/c.3 
About 500 feet above sea level. Glorious views. 2 miles Guildford Station. Secluded position. 

Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. ; 
DOUBLE GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


ABOUT 4), ACRES 


PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD 














_ Sole wie HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eatn. 807), and West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel: Byfleet 149). 


BUDE (8 miles) c.4 CHARMING SOUTH DEVON COAST — c.3 





WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE Beautiful position, convenient to an unspoilt village and about 3 miles from a well-known 
resort, 
ee Paes te aa PICTURESQUE 
WwW - . large eption GEORGIAN 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- RESIDENCE 


room, complete office Hall, cloakroom, 3. recep- 


Electric light and heating. tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Excellent water. 3 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light and 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. water. Central heating. 
Garage, outbuildings. 








Delightful grounds, tennis Well laid-out gardens. 

saiemiiin ais : Ss Tennis and other Jawns. 

lawns, orchard, fruit trees, Productive kitchen and 
small paddock. fruit gardens. Orchard and 

sei es : paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. ONLY £6,500 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(Tel: KE Neington 1490. Extn. 806). yar HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


LEATHERHEAD AND EFFINGHAM _c.3 SOUTHERN CORNWALL > c.2 
In a picturesque old-world village yet completely secluded. 5 


CHARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE Right on the coast with panoramic sea and coastal views. 


NEW ERA MODERN RESIDENCE 








Four reception rooms, 6 Built as a suntrap. 
bedrooms, bathroom, maid’s 
sitti a Pisin Two reception, breakfast 
mates ee usual offices. room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
Co.’s_ electric light and rooms, model kitchen. 
main services. 
Garage. 
Pair of cottages. Attractive Main water and electricity. 
grounds with lawns, flower Partial central heating. 
beds, kitchen garden, pad- 
dock Attractive but economical 
' arden of about 4 AC 
IN ALL ABOUT 3%, ACRES LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 
os 7 i _ Extn. , 807). HARRODS: LTD., -» 34-36_ Hans Crescent, 5.W.1 (Tel: KENsinaton 1490. Extn. 809). 








IN THE WOKING—CAMBERLEY—SUNNINGDALE TRIANGLE c.4 
Amidst lovely country surroundings facing heathland, on bus route, and seated in finely timbered and shrubbed grounds of about 11 ACRES, with drive approach (alout 80 yards). 


Exceptional opportunity to acquire a 
COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 
planned on TWO FLOORS ONLY, with numerable labour- 
Saving fittings, including automatic gas boilers for central 
heating and dome stic hot water, model offices with stain- 
less steel sinks, Aga cooker, cupboard units, and several 
wall power plugs for food mixers, coffee grinder, etc. 
Six bedrooms, sewing room, 3 luxury bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, hall, cloakroom with mirrored walls, self-contained 
maid’s accommodation off the model offices with sitting 
room, bedroom and third bathroom. Picturesque grounds 
with lawns, rose garden, tennis court, specimen trees and 
shrubs, which afford complete seclusion, exceptionally well- 
stocked kitchen garden, orchard, soft fruit, asparagus beds, 
etc., paddock, about 11 ACRES 
TWO COTTAGES, GARAGES AND STABLING, USE- 
FUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
CO.’S WATER, GAS AND etal 
PRICE £11,750 FREEHOL 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel.: Byfleet 149), or 34-36-Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


JOURNEY’S END, STOKE POGES 


Adjoining and overlooking the golf course. 


1949 





MAIDENHEAD 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
SUNNINGDALE 


GERRARDS CROSS 





DATCHET, BUCKS. In this lovely riverside village. AN INTERESTING 
HOUSE with 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, etc. Main services. 
Garage. Garden of 1 ACRE. PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD. 





Luxuriously equipped with 

3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

2 reception rooms, lounge BETWEEN READING AND ASCOT. A DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR 

hall, etc. HOUSE sympathetically restored, with 7 bedrooms (basins), 2 luxurious bath- 

rooms, 3 reception rooms, staff sitting room. Centra] hee ating. Main services. Two 

garages and outbuildings. Old-world gardens, hard tennis court, paddock, about 
3 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 


i 
< 
2 
o 


Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. 





Staff annexe, of bedroom, ; ; é 
sitting room and bathroom. Bucks (London 26 miles) with extensive views. A fine FAMILY RESIDENCE 
containing 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Two garages. 


Garden of 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD. 
Garage for two cars. 





Lovely gardens of 34 ACRE 





P'CTURESQUE 14th-CENTURY COTTAGE, 
East Berks. 3 bedrooms (fitted basins) bathroom. 
Central heating. Main services. Secluded Gardens. 


overlooking 
2 reception, 
FREEHOLD. 


village green in 
playrooom, etc. 
Freehold, with Vacant Possession, for Sale by Public Auction unless sold 


privately. 





articulars apply to ayy of Messrs. G yr & GIDDY’S Offices, as above. 
Gippy «& Gippy, 3 Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 20048). For particulars apply to ayy of Messrs. Gippy & GiIDDy’s Offices, a OVE 








Chartered 


Estate 
Surveyors 


Estd. 
Agents 


1899 


MANN & CO. 


Established 1891 


A LUXURIOUS CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Situated on high ground in exclusive Esher district. 
Incorporating many luxurious and labour-saving features. 
Facing south with open views across spacious lawns. Seven bed. (basins), 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, perfectly equipped domestic offices with Aga cooker 
and refrigerator, maid’s sitting room. 
Central heating. Two garages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Apply, Esher Office. 


GENTLEMAN’S EXCEPTIONAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
A picturesque property standing on a southern slope, designed by well-known architect and 
in first-class condition. 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
domestic offices. 
Beautiful pleasure grounds of 9 acres with swimming 
pool. 18-acre field. 
Central heating. Main services. Modern drainage. 
£18,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply, Woking Office. 


SURREY OFFICES: 70, High Street, 
WALTON (Tel: 2331); 43, High Street, WEYBRIDGE (Tel: 4124); coe Approach, 
WEST BYFLEET (Tel: 3288); 3, High Street, WOKING (Tel: 2248/9); 6, London 
Road, GUILDFORD (Tel: 4979); Station Approach, HASLEMERE (Tel: 1160). 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 


SWAN CORNER, PULBOROUGH 
WEST SUSSEX 


Close to Main Line Railway Station. 


DETACHED RESIDENCE 








With 3 bedrooms, 2 recep- 


14, ACRES tion rooms, bathroom, W.C. 





Kitchen. 
GARAGE, 


Eleven bed., 3 reception rooms, modern ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Garage for 4 cars. Two cottages. 


Pleasant garden, 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION, 








ESHER (Tel: 1411); 38, High Street 


£3,250 
Apply to: WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Swan Corner, Pulborough. 


(Telephone: Pulborough 232) 




















CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 
On high ground within easy daily reach of 
London (40 _— and Brighton i miles). 
“OAK HALL,” BURGESS HILL 
A gentleman’ s small Country 
prising an impressive family Residence con- 
taining a large oak-panelled lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms. 2 dressing 
rooms, extensive domestic offices, large built-in 
garage and heated conservatory, standing in 
its own grounds totalling 25 acres in all and 
possessing extensive views of the South Downs. 
Auction, The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 





Teetate com- 


Wednesday, March 16, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars from: 
Messrs. ISARD, PRICE & DENNIS 


4,Church Rd., Burgess Hill (Tel. 3170 and 2054) 


KENT-SUSSEX BORDER 
4 miles Edenbridge. A most attractive 
XIVth-century Residence in perfect preser- 
vation, the subject of considerable expenditure 
and modernisation. 2-3 rec., 6 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, well fitted offices. 
Main water and electricity. Garage for 3 and 
outbuildings. Pretty oast cottage. 76 acres 
land (part let) in good heart, the whole forming 
an ideal small estate. Freehold with vacant 
possession. Recommended by the Owner’s 
Agents: 
Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS 
amalgamated with 
Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON 
67, High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 272/3). 
SUSSEX 
Close to the South Downs and the coast. 
+ mile main line station. The very attractive 
architect-designed modern Residence 





“THE LITTLE HOUSE,” BERWICK 
Close Lewes and Eastbourne. Delightfully 
situated in a woodland setting. Five beds., 
3 rec., 2 bathrooms, hall and cloaks. Main 
el. Detached garage. } acre. Auction on 
March 7, 1949, unless previously sold. 
Auctioneers: 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., F.A.I. 
Lewes ("Phone 660, 3 lines). 


MID-SUSSEX 
Adjoining the well-known Piltdown Golf 
Course and occupying a unique position facing 
south with wonderful views. 8} miles Hay- 
wards Heath. Lewes 10 miles. 
“PILTDOWN LODGE,” NR. UCKFIELD 
A delightful Country Residence, complete with 
all modern conveniences and in faultless order. 
Six beds (5 h. and c.), bathroom, 3 rec., sun 
balcony, kitchen with “Aga.’’ Main e.]. 
Central heating throughout. Excellent garage 
block with rooms over. Very attractive gar- 


den. 1} acres. Vac. possession. Auction on 
March 7, 1949 (unless previously sold) 
Anctioneers: 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., F.A.I. 
Lewes ("Phone 660, 3 lines). 


MERIONETHSHIRE 

Free and fully licensed Country and Sporting 
Hotel known as THE PENGWERN ARMS, 
FFESTINIOG, with 16 principal and second- 
ary bedrooms with basins h. and c., large 
dining and public rooms and the usual offices, 
and close to some of the finest fishing and 
sporting districts in North Wales, for sale by 
Public Auction, subject to conditions and 
unless sold previously by private treaty, at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Chester, at 3.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, March 3, 1949. Further particulars 
may be obtained from: 
Messrs. FORRESTER-ADDIE & SON 
The Agents, Dolgelley, Portmadoc, Barmouth 

and Shrewsbury. . 
WEST SUSSEX, MIDHURST DISTRICT 
Excellent small Stud or Pedigree Stock Farm. 
Genuine modernised Sussex Farmhouse, 
substantial buildings including 10 loose boxes, 
3 cottages and about 84 acres of fertile land. 
For Sale by Auction, with Vacant Possession, 
at Midhurst on March 10, 1949, if not pre- 
viously sold. Solicitors: Messrs. GODDEN, 
HOLME & Co., 5, Upper Belgrave St., London, 
S.W.1 (SLOane 5215). Joint Auctioneers: 
Messrs. W. S. OHNSON co., 
F.R.I.C.S. Bletchley Bucks (Tel. 53) 
Messrs. NEWLAND, TOMPKINS AND 





TAYLOR 
Petworth, Sussex (Tel. 3216). 


FOR SALE 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. For sale by Execu- 
tors. A real opportunity to purchase a 
property in first-class condition throughout, 
of excellent construction and most thought- 
fully planned all on two floors; 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices, garage, stabling. All princi- 
pal rooms face south, giving uninterrupted 
views of the Channel. Price freehold 9,000 gns. 
—Personally inspected and recomme nded by 
Owner’s Sole Agent: ERNEST SHE ATHER, 
F.A.1., 14, St. Leonards Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Tel. 350/1. 
UCKS. An historic small Tudor Manor 
House carefully restored and modernised, 
with 4 beds, bath, 2 rec.. ete. 120 ft. tithe 
barn. 8 acres easily maintained grounds. All 
main services. Freehold with vacant posses- 
sion, £7,250.—W. Brown & Co., Aylesbury 
(Tel. 714). 
ORNISH RIVIERA. For sale by private 
treaty, a charming small Estate. 18th- 
century Residence with 3 reception, 5 principal 
2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern 
domestic offices. Main electricity. Estate 
water. Range of agricultural buildings for 
T.T. herd. Three cottages, 148 acres agricul- 
tural land and woodland. Price £30,000 free- 
hold with possession. Channel Island herd 
optional.—Apply: R. B. TayLtor & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil. 











BOURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park. Well 
appointed Residence; 3 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Over 1 acre 


gardens. Garage for 4 cars. Price only £7,500 
freehold. (K.2108) ; ; 
Talbot Woods, about 1} miles of 
Square. Detached, modern matured Resi- 


dence. Five bedrooms (4 h. and c.), bathroom, 
separate w.c., 2 reception rooms, study, 
kitchen, usual offices, Ideal boiler. Excellent 
well-stocked grounds of approx. 43 acre. 
Brick garage. Excelle nt value and recom- 
mended. Price £6,750 (offer) freehold. (E.2277) 
Queens Park, near golf course and shops 
and buses, etc. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, usual offices. Large garden. 
(space for tennis court). Garage. Price £5,750 
freehold. (1.H.1853) 
In a very convenient position § within 
1 mile of the Square. Attractive modern 
double-fronted Residence (built for builder’s 
occupation). Three bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate toilet, lounge (26 ft. x 13 ft.) 
with Devon fireplace, dining room, hall, study 
(with basin h. and c.), kitchen, Ideal boiler. 
Garage. Large, well stocked and maintained 
garden. Price £5,750 (offer) freehold. 
1.A.2275) 


HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., LTD. (of ‘Knights. 
bridge), Auctioneers and Valuers, 120, Com- 
mercial Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 1055/6. 

ORNISH COAST. Well-built House in 

unspoilable secluded position, private 
road, superb views. Two large living rooms, 
i smaller, 6 bed., 2 baths., immersion heater 
*phone. Four mins. bus, beach. St. Ives 
1 mile. Garage. Fruit trees, vine. Freehold. 
Vacant possession, easily convertible into 2. 
£8,200 or near offer.—Box 1438. 











GUNTY LONGFORD, EIRE. 

known breeder of Hereford cattle and 
thoroughbred horses is disposing of a 
really first-class Farm of 100 acres. Property 
includes an attractive Georgian House of 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 maids’ room, kitchen, ete. Aga cooker, 
Esse heating stove. Outbuildings include 
9 loose boxes, stable for 3, byre for 10 cows. 
Feeding shed for 40 cattle, machinery shed, 
piggery, etc. New electric plant, excellent 
water supply. Price £6,000 plus fees.—Apply 


Well- 


Sole Agents: DANIEL MORRISSEY & Sons, 
M.1.A.A., Estate Agents, 19, Clare Street, 


Dublin. Tel.: Dublin 61839. 

EVON, TEIGNMOUTH. ~ Unique De- 

tached Thatched Residence set in charm- 
ing garden with carriage drive approach com- 
manding most excellent sea and landscape 
views facing due south. Three reception, 
5 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), fitted bathroom, 
2 w.c.s. Central heating. Productive vege- 
table garden and small plot planted fruit trees 
and for poultry. Double garage, compact 
4-roomed cottage. Freehold. Vacant posses- 
sion.—Full particulars apply: LEWIS AND 
ROWDEN, Estate Agents, Teignmouth. 


GUILDFORD. Adjoining and with magni- 
ficent views over some of the most beauti- 
ful country in Surrey. This very charming 
House was designed by a well-known architect 
to obtain the maximum sunshine from its full 
southern aspect. Over 400 ft. above sea level, 
it is only 14 miles from the centre of the city, 
with hourly bus service to the door. Entrance 
hall, cloakroom, 3 fine reception, sun loggia, 
good offices, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
room. Central heating. Detached garage and 
stores. The gardens of 2} acres slope to the 
south and include croquet lawn, flower and 
vegetable garden and a small field cultivated 
by a farmer. For sale freehold.—CROWE, 
BATES & WEEKES, 183, High Street and 
Bridge Street, Guildford (Tels.: Guildford 
62781 and 51 37), and at Cranleigh. 

ERTFORDSHIRE. Active purchaser 
having sold small estate, is very keen to 
buy, with possession in 3 or 4 months’ time 
a really choice Residential Property of charac- 
ter in nice unspoilt district outside the so-ca!led 
daily reach area, but within about 150 miles 
of London. Must be in good state of repair 
and easy to run. Accommodation required 
about 2-3 reception rooms, 6-9 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Would like sufficient land to 
ensure seclusion, say from 10 acres upwards. 
Will pay good price for suitable property.— 
Particulars to CAPT. K., c/o F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 
2481. (Usual commission required. % Pee. 
ORSLEY, SURREY. Between Leather- 
head and Guildford. Important and 
well-known main road Road-house comprising 
structure of building partly destroyed by fire, 
large detached garage with flat over (unaffected 
by fire and ready for immediate occupation). 
Delightful well-stocked garden of about 
14 acres. All main services. Telephone. 
Esse cooker and 2 gas cookers and quantity 
equipment. Catering licence. Audited ac- 
counts of trade before fire available. Strongly 
recommended. Price, plans and full particu- 
lars of rebuilding costs from Owner’s Agents: 
WILLS & SMERDON, F.A.L.P.A., 6, Station 
Rd., East Horsley. Tel: E. Horsley 153—2366. 
K!ODERMINSTER (nr.). Beautiful Resi- 
dence. Nine beds, eee Tooms 
library, etc., mod. amenities. Gent’s miniature 
Estate, 6 acres. Delightful grounds, swimming 
pool, ete. Price £8,000.—W. F. CORCORAN, 
Land and Estate Agents, 466, Wilbraham 

Road, Manchester, 21. Tel.: Cho. 4723. 
Freehold archi- 


ITTLESTONE, KENT. 

tect-built 1937 labour-saving Country 
House, overlooking golf links, in attractive 
easily maintained grounds of 5 acres. Three 
recep., 6 bedrooms (4 with bathrooms en suite), 
efficient central heating throughout. Garages, 
stabling greenhouse, ample sheds, summer 
house, good orchard, kitchen garden, main 





drainage. Electricity. Telephone. Immediate 
Possession. £9,000 or near offer, including 


fixtures and fittings.—Box 1344 
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FOR SALE 


CANNES (above). Lovely Villa, 3 recep- 
tion, 7 bed., 3 bath.; electric light, central 

heating. Garage with 2 rooms above. Garden, 

terrace. Price £9,000.—Write, Box 1475. 


ERTFORDSHIRE. A Detached Resi- 
dence in beautiful grounds overlooking 

golf course, 8 mins. station, 40 mins. West 
End. Five beds., bathroom, 2 recep. rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, kitchen, garage for 2 cars. 
1 acre of charming garden. £6,750 Freehold. 
—Apply: VIcTOR StmMons & Co., LTD., 234, 
Aldenham Road, Bushey, W atford 2459. 


KENT for Properties in all parts, W. E. R. 
RANDALL & SONS, Chartered Surveyors, 
23, Railway Street, Chatham, Kent (Tel. 3203), 
Owners and purchasers are invited to send par- 
ticulars when properties will be inspected or 
particulars promptly sent without obligation. 
Near Canterbury (6 miles). Residence 
of cnaracter midst rural surroundings. 
Entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, 
kit., 4 beds., bath and W.C. Garage, wood 
store, ete. Approx. 2 acres. Vac. Poss. £5,250. 
Near Ashford Gentleman's Superior 
Residence with attractive elevation of 
Bethersden stone. Five beds., 3 rec., 2 baths, 
modern domestic offices. Brick-built garage 
and outbuildings. Paddock, pleasure grounds 
and small orchard, in all approx. 4 acres. 
Vac. poss. £8,500. 

Shorne. Detached Country Residence in 
about 1 acre including mixed fruit. Architec- 
turally designed with every modern con- 
venience, in exclusive and attractive rural 
locality near Cobham golf course. £3,750.— 
Apply: RANDALL & Sons, as above. 


MATLock, DERBYSHIRE. (“The Gate- 

way to the Peak’’). A charming old- 
world small Modernised detached Residence 
containing 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, usual offices. Garage and well- 
planned garden. All main services.—For 
further particulars apply to NorL WHEAT- 
crorr & Sow, Auctioneers —, Valuers, 
Bridge C hambers, Matlock. Tel. 


PETERBOROUGH. A ar rr F: arm 
and Gentleman’s Residence in all about 
117 acres. Beautifully situated between 
Oundle and Peterborough. The medium-size 
Mansion, about 400 vears old, is in good order, 
containing 15 bedrooms, 5 reception rooms, 
4 bathrooms, and usual domestic accommo- 

















dation. Extensive grounds, outbuildings, 
hunting stables, ete. Hunting, racing, golf, 
shooting, fishing all available. Price only 


£16.000 freehold. 
Survevor, en 
Tels. 2351/2 


RYE AND "TENTERDEN | (between). 

Pleasant old-world House of character, 
modernised and enlarged by famous actor- 
manager, set on sheltered eminence with 
matchless views. Three sitting rooms, 4-5 bed- 
rooms, bath, domestic offices. Main services. 
Central heating. Outbuildings including 
underground store suit tomato ripening or 
mushrooms. Garden and orchard, 4 acres. 
Cottage. Freehold £7,250. Possession.— 
GEERING & COLYER, Rye, Sussex. 


WALES. Small well-built 

* House, easy reach sea. 44 acres. Green- 

house, garage, ete. Modern con., central 

heating. A charming home at a very low 

price.—All particulars on application, Box 
1462. 


SOMERSET COAST on grassy slope above 
beach), an ideal Retreat within easy reach 
of Bristol. Modern well-appointed Residence 
having 4-5 bedrooms, luxurious bathroom, 
2 excellent reception rooms, verandah and 
convenient domestic offices. Garage and 
natural pleasure grounds about 6 acres (nart 
leasehold). Price £5,750. Reasonable offers 
considered. 
Weston-super-Mare. On Southern Mendip 
slope with panoramic views, pleasing 
modern Residence standing in its own well- 
laid-out pleasure grounds of about #} acre. 
Lounge hall, cloakroom (h. and e¢.), 3 fine 
reception rooms, 5 hedrooms, boxroom, bal- 
conv, well appointed bathroom and domestic 
offices. All main serviees. Central heating. 
Detached stone-built garage for 2 cars. 
For particulars of above and other residential 
properties in the West of England, anply to 
LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, Boulevard, 
Weston-snner-Mare (Tel. 84, 3 lines), and at 
Bristol (Tel. 21331, 3 lines). 


gupsury AND BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
(between). Fertile Mixed Farm of about 
600 acres in good heart. Picturesque old 
Honse, 4 bed., bath., 2 living rooms. Tdeal 
boiler. Good and amnle buildings. Secondary 
farmhouse with hedrooms and 2 living 
rooms. Range of useful buildings. Four cot- 
tages. Service tenancies. Arable, grasslands 
and woodland. Tithe ahont £35. Freehold 
for sale a3 whole or might divide. Price £40 
per acre. Good shooting.—Agents: H. G. 
CANTY & PARTNERS, 24-27, High Holborn, 
W.C.1 (HOT, 4819). 
URREY. Easv reach of Citv and West 
End. Attractive modern Residence of 
mellowed old red brick with tiled roof. All 
mains. Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 hath, 
Aga cooker. Garage for 2 cars, wealth of 
built-in cuphoards, every labour-saving con- 
venience, central heating throughout. Pro- 
ductive kitchen garden, lawns, paddock, in all 
alg 5 acres. £10,900 or near offer.—Box 
EDDINGTON LOCK (just above). 
Attractive Detached Riverside Residence, 
own garden running to private backwater off 
River Thames. Two reception, kitchen and 
scullery, 6 bedrooms, all services. W.B. in 
principal bedroom. Hot water from Ideal 


—CHARLES HODGINS, F.V.1., 
Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Country 





stove or electric immersion heater. Garage. 
Freehold £5,000.—’Phone: MANsion House 


6054 


WANTED 


ANY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVIN- 
CIAL CITIES would be entertained and 
the Metropolitan area is not objected to. 
Wanted to purchase, Mixed Estate required 
by Trustees with several hundred thousand 
pounds available for investment. Long or 
short-term ground rents, shop and house or 
office property, and some agricultural land 
can be included.—Particulars will be dealt 
with in strict confidence by Messrs. COLLINS 
AND COLLINS, 50, Brook St., Mayfair, London, 
Wi. 








East SUSSEX. Within 12 miles of East- 
bourne. Private buyer seeks well- 
appointed Country House of character, pre- 
ferably period, with 3 reception rooms, 4-5 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices in 
modern style, central heating, large garage, 
main water and electricity essential, must be 
in first-class condition and easy to run. Small 
estate with 40-60 acres pasture an advantage, 
farm buildings not essential. £10,000-£14,000 
available.—Box 1441. ! 
HANTs, WILTS OR DORSET. Wanted 
immediately to purchase. Small Estate 
with residence 6-8 bed., and from 50-150 
acres, preferably grassland. £12,500 would be 


paid for really suitable property.—Write: 
MYDDELTON & MaJsor, Estate Agents, 49, 
High Street, Salisbury. 


ANTS, SUSSEX, SURREY, ‘BERKS. 

Wanted, Estate. Residence 7-10 beds., 
2 or more baths., 3 rec., dom. offices including 
staff sitting room which must be self-contained. 
Land and farm buildings essential. Up to 
£25,000 paid for suitable property. No com- 
mission required.—Particulars to purchaser’s 
Surveyors: Corry & COoRRY, 20, Lowndes 
Street, S.W.1 (SLOane 0436), and Beacons- 
field, Chalfont St. Peter, Rickmansworth, 
Pinner and Harrow. as 

ERTS. Urgently wanted, Residential 

Agricultural Estate of 200 acres, or more, 
in hand, with first-clacs dairy buildings, cot- 
tages, and Gentleman’s Residence, Georgian 
preferred, of 10 beds. and all modern con- 
veniences. Larger house considered if accom- 
modation can be reduced. A good price will 
be paid and immediate inspection made of 
likely properties.—Particulars to GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, 
7s 


OUTH OR SOUTH-EAST CRYSTAL 

PALACE (within 10 miles). Wanted, 
modern Freehold House on high ground 
private position. Four to 5 bedrooms, 3 rec., 
1 to 2 acres.—Write full particulars: F., 91 
Copse Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. 


UNNINGDALE AREA. House required 
having 5 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, 2 bath- 
rooms, central heating, all main services, 
garage with chauffeur’s accommodation, 4 to 1 
acre of garden.—Send full details and price 
to Box 1439. 





URREY. Urgently wanted, preferably 
Ensom, Banstead, Kingswood triangle, 


Freehold 3-4 bedroom modern House with 
garage or snace. State price and full details 
to Enuis Copp & Co., Survevors, Putney, 
8.W.15. PUTney 4533/4/5. Usual commission 
required. 


USSEX, SURREY PREFERRED. Un- 
furnished House required immediatelv to 
buy or rent for period of 1-2 vears.—Mrs. 
CHURCHILL, Byne Honse, Warminster, Wilts. 


EXCHANGE 


RIGHTON. Beautiful Self-contained Flat 

in the most Inxurious block on the south 
coast; situated facing sea; consisting large 
bedroom, very large lounge, kitchen, bath 
roor; central heating: reasonable rent. 
Owner willing to leave fixtures and fittings, 
must be seen to be appreciated. Quite willing 
to exehange for house or flat in London. 
Cash adjustment where necessary.—Write for 
partienlars, Box 1445. 


TO LET 


co." MEATH. Ballin: acree . House, furnished 
or unfurnished. To let near Oldcastle. 
Joseph Lowry & Sons have for letting for 
Mr. G. A. Wiggins a very nice residence with 
out-offices, ete., known as Ballinacree House, 
Oldeastle, in centre of Ballymacad Hunting 
district, convenient to Lough Sheelin, with 
good river fishing and rough shooting. The 
residence contains 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, maid’s room, bathroom with hot and 
cold water, kitchen, scullery, and dairy, also 
lavatory. Good out-offices, including two 
stables, garage, ete., and two gardens. The 
proverty: is ideally situated, 3 miles from 
Oldeastle. The River TInny runs alongside the 
house. Inspection of the premises can be 
arranged by giving notice to the caretaker, 
Mr. T. Kiernan, Quarry Hill, Castlecor, Old- 
OWRY & SONS, M.I.A.A., 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Land Agents, Kells, 
Co, Meath, Eire. Also Residential Farms, 
200-400 acres, on our books for sale. 


ORTHERN IRELAND. To let, Furn- 

ished Electric Bungalow, built on promi- 
nent coast. Superb views "mountain area, 
fishing, shooting, two golf courses.—Apply, 
Box 1437. 


ELSEY-ON-SEA. Small warm attractive 
House to let from end April for one year. 
Two reception, 3 bed (2 double), bath, kitchen, 
scullery, 2 toilets. Charming walled orchard 
garden. Plenty fruit, flowers. Large summer 
house. Garage. Linen, silver. Following staff 
will remain: Resident lady cook housekeeper, 
not as family; daily help, gardener handyman. 
Lovely cooking, catering if wanted. No 
worries. Snecially suit elderly couple wanting 
comfort. Buses pass gate. 124 gns. weekly, 
including wages.—Write: F. R. H. BAILy 
Piatten House, Selsey, Sussex, 

















PROPERTIES 


SSEX. Chelmsford 7 miles. To Let, 

Furnished, for 18 months at 7} gns. per 
week, beautifully preserved Tudor Country 
House with modern conveniences. Three 
recep., 5 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
excellent staff quarters. Cook would remain. 
FRED TAYLOR & CO., 17, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford. Tel. 3641-2. 

OUTH DEVON coast between Dartmouth 








and Blackpool sands. Charming select 
Residence, 5 bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 rec. 
1 acre beautiful gardens. Lovely sea and 


coastal views. Excellent fishing, yachting. 
No period less than two months.—Full par- 
ticulars: VICTOR NEWTON & Co., House 
Agents, Dartmouth. 
WILTSHIRE. Furnished Houses avail- 
able: (1) 12 miles west of Salisbury, 
8 rec., 5 bedrooms, etc., 6-12 months. (2) 
Salisbury Cathedral Close, 3 rec., 5-6 bed- 
rooms, ete., 3 months; also another 4 bed- 


rooms, 3. ree., ete. Servants.—Apply: 
WooLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 


Mart, Salisburv. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


APAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Poole 

Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices). 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. 


“AGENTS | FOR THE SOUTH, ” Proper- 
ties available and required. ¥ aluations, 
sales, managements.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 

NGMERING AND DISTRICT. For 

Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let.—Scott-SmituH & Co., Angmering, 
Sussex. Tel.: Rustington 636. 

RE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 

If so, TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES, 
IRELAND, 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your inquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 








SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1.), Members of the Char- 


tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead (Tel.: Ashtead 2382). 
ATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Fortt, HATT & BILLines for details of 
all available properties in Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town Houses.—Agency Offices: 
3, Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIppy 
AND GIDDY. Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


BERKS AND ®URROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Pronerties of 
all tv .E, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating Watts & Son). 


BUCKS. Ss of. 








“Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HFETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
COTSWOLDS, a also Berks. Oxon and Wilts. 
Hoprs & CHAMBERS. The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 828 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
CONSULT Marcus KING, F. A.T., of Cray- 
ford, Kent, snecialist in Sales, Surveys, 
and Valuations. Tel.: Bexlevheath 3333. 
CROYDON “AND DISTRICT. Property 
available and wanted. Valuations for 
Probate. Property management a sneciality. 
-—W. Aston & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., 
F.A.1.P.A.), Station Annroach, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 1028. 
EVON and S.W. COUNTTES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIFS.—RIPPON 
Boswei & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 


ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 

Honses with 3-8 bedrooms urgentlv 
required for large number of bona fide buvers. 
Advantageous sale anickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 
500/1), Ferndown (Tel. 355), Christchurch 
(Tel. 1360), and New Milton (Tel. 1343). 


EASTBOURNE HOME. A home in East- 
bonrne is a home worth having. We have 
one of the finest selections of Eastbourne and 
East Sussex homes of all types and at all 
prices you could wish to see. Pay us a call 
when you are in town, or drop us a line with 
your requirements. We may have just the 
home you want.—ForsHom, Estate Agents, 
Railway Station, Eastbourne, 2350, 2604, 


SSEX. Dovcnas ALLEN & CO., F.A.1.P.A., 

Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for 
Sale in Town, Country and Seaside positions. 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-424, Woodford Avenue, Gants 
Hill, Ilford (VALentine 7300-6454): 6, Cliff 
Town Road, Southend-on-Sea (Southend 
49823); 818, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea 
(Leigh 77256): 218, Leigh Road, Leigh-on- 
Sea (Leigh 78709); 20, High Street, Barking- 
side (VALentine 4130); 9, Station Road, Up- 
minster (U pminster 2¢ 2333). 
FOR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 

PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, RootH & SHEPHERD, F.A.U.P.A., is 
readily available. "Phone: 434, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 




















1F YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL 
Country Residence, Estate, Farm 
Sporting Property, consult the specialists and 
leading Agents. All inquiries will receive 
expert attention. No charge whatever is made 
in the event of no sale.—K. JACKSON-BEESTON, 
Estate Offices, Allestree, Derby. Tel.: Derby 
57612 (2 lines). 
| MPORTANT CITY AND TOWN PRO- 
PERTIES wanted to about £100,000.- 
GEORGE M. GARFITT, F.A.I., 
masons’ Buildings, Oldham 
Manchester, Liverpool. 
RELAND. BatTersspy & Co., 
Agents (Established 1815), P.A.1., 
morland Street, Dublin, 
persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
Ireland, Details free on application. 
RISH SPORTING PROPERTIES, 
Estates, Farms, Factories, Hotels and City 
Investments. All’ vendors and purchasers of 
properties should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, who have a large 
Empire clientele on their books. At 33, 
Kildare Street, Dublin, and at Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 
for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. 
Estates managed. 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 115 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.I. 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
IDLAND COUNTIES. Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Northants. For available 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: FARREN’S 
Land Agents, Rugby. 
pnd vamp COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers ae — 35 
years’ exceptional experienc e.—B. rm a 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park seg 5? eeds, 
Tel. 27757. 
ORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideferc 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMOREs, 
Bideford, Devon. 
HERTS AND BORDERS. 


Free- 
1995), 


F.1.ARB., 
(MAIn 


, Estate 
39, West- 
invite inquiries from 























GEORGE 


* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 


Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 


NORTH SOMERSET. AlONZO DAWES, 


Son & HODDEILI, F.A.1., F.A.L.P.A. (Est. 
1865), Clevedon, specialising in Seaside and 
Country Residences; also Agricultural Pro- 
perties, for this favoured district. Selected 
parties. and “Homefinder”’ on request. 

ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 

yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
E WEIl 5186/7/8. 
UMSEY & RUMSEY, County Dept., 

111, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (’Phone 7080, 5 lines), and 10 branches, 
negotiate the disposal and acquisition of 
country residential properties, farms and 
small holdings, and will be glad to hear from 
owners or potential purchasers. 

HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 
CMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston- “super- -Mare (Tel. 84, 3 
lines) and 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331, 3 lines). Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings. 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8). 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
‘OUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MorGAN & May, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates. Farms and Country Houses. 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel.: WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 
SUSSEX A AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are selely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head office: Sloane 
Square, S&S Wal 
WEST OF OF “ENGLAND AND WALES. 
For Country Estates - Houses, apply 
Unity Street, 
20710 




















to W. Hua": 
College Gre 
and 21259. ne 

ESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 


LTD., 
Est. 182. Tel. 


‘ES & SON, 
n, Bristol. 


BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 


AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) Vs 
WiItts, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area. —MYDDEITON 
AND MAJOR, F. A.L., Estate Agents, 49, High 
eet, Sa 
Ay J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) 
* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
YORKSHIRE. WarD, Ray & Co., Midland 
Rank Chambers, Shipley. Prop erty 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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“* A new all-British folding camera of simple design 
: i a and moderate price, yet made to a high standard 
- of accuracy and capable of really good work.” 
i i “ Amateur Photographer,” Nov. 3rd, 1948 
‘ ‘ ea 









12 pictures 24” squé 
| Sja-5 Agiluxs Anastigmat 
Aa synchroflushycont 
ree shutter rel “dt i 
revel optical vi 
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PURLEY WAY 





S4 speed shutter £10. 7. 6. (plus P.T. £4.9.11) 
8 speed shutter £11. 10. 0. (plus P.T. £4.19.8) 


A subsidiary of Aeronautical & General Instruments Ltd. 


newsagent. 





CROYDON ‘*‘ENGLAND 








YOU 


CAN NOW GET 





EVERY DAY 


* 


Place an order with your usual bookstall or 
The Times is the authoritative, 
accurate daily newspaper to which all classes 


of thoughtful people instinctively turn. 























| COMPLETE GuIDE TO THE 
WORLD OF BOOKS 


JOHN O]JONDONS 
WEFKLY 


Once again fully available at all Nerrsagents 
and Rookstalls, price *d. (Published fort- 
nightly orving to present paper shortage.)| 














Grow Delicious Asparagus 


Order 2-year roots NOW for March 
plan’ing. Famo's Fvesham stra‘n 45/- 
per 199 roots. sufficient for 190 ft. bed. 
Cultur:1 Booklet price 3d. Ask for cata- 
lozue of famous Vale of Evesham Seeds. 


H. J. SPEED & SONS, LTD. 
(Dept. G25), EVESHAM, WORCS. 








‘““Very Delighted ” 


writes a_ satisfied 
Gardener from Essex. 


ENGLISH GARDEN FRAMES 


will please you, too. 
They never need paint- 
ing and are giazed 
without putty. 


E are again able to accept orders for 

VW our famous RED CEDAR Garden 

Frames, Cloches, and Dutch Lights, 

and to give prompt 
order now. 


delivery. Please 





Write for List No. C52 


GABRIEL, - ADE & ENGLISH, Ltd. 


corporating 
English Bros. Ltd. 


WISBECH 











a SF So says the lucky owner of a Goblin « TEASMADE,”’ and 
2—I-Y with this dainty addition to luxury in your home, you, 
~My too, will welcome the sound of the alarm. For Goblin 
Lo Weer “ TEASMADE ”’ can be set overnight so that you wake to 


a softly lighted room, with a fresh-made pot of tea at 
your bedside—all ready to be enjoyed in a few moments 
of lazy contentment before getting up. All electric— 
fully automatic. (Crockery not supplied). At Stores 
and Electrical Dealers they will show you how simply it 
works. £12.5.0 plus P.T. £3.1.3 


GOBLIN 
Teasmade 


Made by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 
Dept. C.L., Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 








C. A. PETO Led. 


AUTOMOBILES 
Agents for 
RILEY, STANDARD, TRIUMPH, 
DAIMLER, LANCHESTER, FORD. 
42, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON W.1. Mavrair 3951. 

















Thatching 


NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
LTD. 
«* THATCHES,” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
(Represented in all counties) 


PERPETUAL FLOWER'NG 


CARNATIONS 


(for cold or Slightly heated greenhouse) 
High qual'ty plants in the finest modern varicties, 
raise 1 from carefully re-selected stock ani grown 
under ideal conditions. Orders now being booked 
for strong young plants in 3” pots, spring delivery. 
Catalooue free. 
R. H. BARTHEL, F.r.nH.s. 
BALCOMBE, SUSSEX 












PRICE 
‘ FROM 
al £3.17.0 
y ras ve | = COMPLETE 
WITH 


ALL GLASS, 


GLASS PROTECTION 
for the SMALL GARDEN 


Fully protects Tomatoes, Vegetables, at 
all stages. Can repay cost in first year. 
Size as illustrated, 2ft. IQins. high, 6ft. 
long. Other sizes, lower, taller, longer. 
Easy to erect and extend. Use as Span- 
Roofor as Lean-To. Easily Portable. Steel 
frame. IMMEDIATE DESPATCH. 
For ILLUS. BOOKLET of all 
models of TACO SUPER 
CLOCHES, send 23d. in 
stamps to TACO (Dept. C.L.6) 
BURNLEY LANCS. 
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NEW YORK STOCKHOLM OSLO NICE CAIRO AMSTERDAM FRANKFURT 


TO THE FOUR CORNERS 
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OF THE WORLD 


ly SAS 
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MISS IONA MACLEAN 


Miss Iona Maclean, the eldest daughter of Captain J. C. Maclean, R.N. (retd.) and Mrs. Maclean, of Catercross, 
Fittleworth, Sussex, is to be married on April 20 to Lieutenant Cedric Collingwood Wake-Walker, R.N., the 
younger son of the late Admiral Sir Frederic Wake-Walker and Lady Wake-Walker, of East Bergholt Lodge, Suffolk 
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THE PEAK DEBATE 
HE Parliamentary debate on recent plan- 
ning decisions in the Peak District was 
a great disappointment to all who are 
seriously interested in the preservation of the 
countryside, and to those who have been hoping 
great things from the National Parks Bill. It 
showed an obstinate and unrepentant Minister, 
one who either ranks very low the cause of 
preservation that brings both high status and 
popular esteem to the holder of his office—with- 
out it his Ministry might well be a sort of 
glorified land registry—or one who is incapable 
of maintaining a serious defence against the 
unqualified claims to priority of other Depart- 
ments. It showed also that, though the Peak 
National Park lies at the threshold of the great 
industrial populations of the Midlands and 
North, only some half-dozen Members from 
those parts were sufficiently interested to put 
in an appearance during the debate. Mr. Hugh 
Molson had his say for the High Peak itself, 
and was warmly supported by Mr. F. Marshall, 
a Sheffield Member who was at one time 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry. 
Another Sheffield M.P. and one each from Derby 
and Nottingham added their criticisms. But 
where were the others? 
This lack of Parliamentary interest augurs 
ill for any attempt to amend the National Parks 
Bill. We are told by Government spokesmen 
that the Bill is expected to pass without con- 





troversy. The terms of the Bill are not 
yet published, but it is evident that on 
the vital issue of National Parks v. Local 


Authority Parks the Minister has come down 
on the side of the latter. This is a_ basic 
question of administrative principle, and unless 
the Government changes its mind, or the great 
majority of Members are content to submit 
without a murmur to a purely bureaucratic 
decision, there is likely to be very keen contro- 
versy indeed. 

The chief feature of the debate itself was 
the Minister’s virtual disclaimer of Mr. Molson’s 
contention that he was in a special position of 
responsibility to see that by the time the 
National Parks legislation reaches the Statute 
Book, irreparable harm has not already been 
done to the areas concerned. Mr. Silkin’s 
account of the position is that “‘it would be 
delightful if amenity always succeeded, but it 
is my duty to consider the conflicting claims 
and reach a decision. In some cases, amenity 
must dominate, but there are other cases, such 
as the Hope cement works, where the claims of 
mineral workings are vital to the country, 
cannot be ignored, and have to override all other 
considerations.”’ We now have it on record 
that the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
is the final arbiter of land use in the solemn 
interdepartmental conclaves where priority is 
decided. Who then on such occasions pleads 





the cause of the beauties of our landscape? Can 
it be that the claims of amenity and its public en- 
joyment are left to be supported by the pressure 
of voluntary bodies outside, of those “‘ Friends 
of some beautiful place or other’? who seem to 
cause Mr. Silkin so much discomfort? Or does 
the Minister act both as advocate and as arbiter 
in his own cases? 


FROM KENSINGTON TO BLOOMSBURY 


HE Town and Country Planning Associa- 

tion, the progressive body that has for 
many years been the spearhead of progressive 
planning, has joined with the ad hoc committee 
of residents and others formed to preserve 
Campden Hill against the L.C.C.’s proposed 
erection of flats. As Mr. F. J. Osborn, the 
president and a well-known advocate of real 
planning, emphasised, it is time London woke 
to the fact that its famous plan is in danger. 
The Hill’s preservation committee, members of 
which say they are prepared to chain themselves 
to railings, and to refuse to pay rates in protest, 
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HOME 


OW keep within the shadow of the elms 
And watch the spivalled blueness of the mist 
Wander away to undiscovered realms 
Of sky and labyrinthine amethyst. 
No, do not tremble on the brink of power; 
The barque is trimmed for sailing on the void. 
The world is nothing but a launching tower 
And all its mystery is long destroyed. 
But who will be the first of all to trace 
The source of the canals run ved on Mars 
And who will find the origins of space 
So many miles beyond the furthest stars ? 
No, do not fret because the world is small 
But think of it as home; a home for ail. 
SOMERSET DE CHAIR. 
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oppose the building of any flat, working-class 
or otherwise, on these beautiful private gardens. 
Instead they advocate their formation into 
a public garden, with the old houses—or a single 
new building—applied to historical or educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Osborn’s warning is echoed 
in Bloomsbury. The Holborn Borough Council 
has given residents an ultimatum till February 
19 to lodge objection to a plan for clearing the 
area comprised by Lamb’s Conduit, Guilford 
Street, Great Ormond Street, and Millman 
Street, for the erection of flats. It comprises 
many fine houses, including several built by 
Nicholas Barbon, that picturesque financier of 
Charles II’s reign, and, though most have been re- 
fronted or otherwise slightly altered, they contain 
beautiful staircases and panelled rooms. The 
proposal is to build yet more flats on the site, 
despite the devastated acres that adjoin. The 
houses concerned are among the few in Blooms- 
bury remaining available for those artists and 
authors who, as Mr. Shaw has pathetically 
demonstrated, receive little enough encourage- 
ment to work. 


MORE NATIONAL GALLERIES 

N another page are illustrated a few of the 

remarkable collection of pictures housed at 
Stratford Place in what is named the National 
Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes, founded, 
as the catalogue expresses with a charming 
old-world touch, by Walter Hutchinson, Esquire. 
The acquisition, for public enjoyment, of this 
stately mansion and its variedly valuable con- 
tents is truly a munificent action on his part. 
But it is not looking a gift horse in the mouth 
to remark that it is not, in point of fact, national 
as regards ownership, whatever the founder’s 
generous intentions may be. In a paper read 
to the Royal Fine Arts Society, Mr. H. M. 
Bateman has advocated the forming of a 
National Gallery of Humour in Art, but limited 
in scope, it seems, to English black and white 
drawings of the past hundred years or so. The 
case for collecting and exhibiting such work is 
strengthened by the change, which he quoted 
G. K. Chesterton as pointing out, in the con- 
ception of humorous art, to the effect that, as 
life becomes more ridiculous, there is less for the 
caricaturist to satirise—so that a topsy-turvy 
world finds the realism of the Chantrey 
Bequest pictures ‘“‘comic.”” Yet if so estab- 
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lished a “‘national”’ gallery as the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge finds it impossible to 
meet the rising costs of upkeep, the founding of 
others seems of questionable wisdom, when an 
annexe to the Prints and Drawings Department 
at the British Museum or South Kensington 
would go far to meet the need. 


NATURE’S BOUNTY 


ROM all quarters there are reports of big 

crops of vegetables thanks to the open 
growing season. The Ministry of Agriculture 
says frankly that there is an accumulation of 
carrots on the farms in Norfolk, and carrot fly 
has taken its toll. Large quantities of parsnips 
are available, far more than will be consumed. 
The huge supplies of good leeks are mostly 
unwanted and some have already been ploughed 
in. Of 14,000 tcns of onions that remained on 
farms last month, no more than a third are now 
fit for market and only a negligible quantity has 
been sold. These are the words of the Ministry’s 
own report. It seems crazy that these good 
crops should be wasted while another Ministry 
is allowing the importation of broccoli from 
Italy and other vegetables that must limit the 
demand for what has been grown here. Cer- 
tainly the importation of onions from Holland 
should have been held back until the New Year 
so as to allow more of the home crop to find 
a market. To the town housewife who is still 
asked a full price for the vegetables she buys, 
it seems wicked to waste Nature’s bounty to us. 
The grower will say that with higher labour 
costs he must cover his expenses before he sends 
to market, and the inevitable result of this 
winter’s experience will be smaller acreages of 
onions and other vegetables for next season. 


UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS 


HE old feud between the smokers and the 

non-smokers, a somewhat unequal battle 
in these days, appears likely to break out again 
over an experimental double-deck Green Line 
coach which has just been made. The air on 
the bus is to be changed 17¥% times an hour, 
and on that account smoking will be allowed 
downstairs as well as upstairs. At this the 
non-smokers are up in arms, stating that it is 
“an undoubted fact that the majority of 
passengers would prefer to travel in a clean 
atmosphere instead of one polluted with 
tobacco smoke.’’ By what means they have 
discovered this ‘‘undoubted”’ piece of statistics 
is not stated. It is the kind of assertion com- 
bined with the use of the favourite word 
“‘polluted’’ which is apt to alienate the sym- 
pathies of smokers. They are neither so selfish 
nor so vicious as the non-smokers suppose, but 
they are human and don’t like unpleasant or 
even violent language applied to them. There 
seems to be one way out of the difficulty, but 
it is hardly one to induce the parties to kiss and 
make friends. It is that the non-smokers, being 
in the minority, should clamber to the upper 
deck to enjoy their purer atmosphere, while 
the majority wallow in pollution downstairs. 


A HOME-BRED CHAMPION 


RITAIN, by no means so rich in world’s 

champions as it used to be, has just 
acquired one in the form of John Leach, who 
has defeated the Czechoslovak Vana in the final 
of the table tennis tournament at Stockholm. 
It is true that Britain had last year won the 
title through that great player Bergmann, but 
Bergmann, like Barna, in his day the greatest 
of all, is a naturalised British subject, whereas 
Leach is a native product. He is the first’ born 
British to win since Fred Perry, the lawn tennis 
player, twenty years ago, and with all possible 
respect to our allies from abroad, who have 
done so much for the game here, it is natural 
that we should be pleased at growing our own 
champion. Table tennis is a game that to-day 
possesses a large number of devotees here, but 
there yet remains a far larger number who have 
never seen it seriously played. They have no 
notion how it has developed since its domestic 
ping-pong days, and what immense demands it 
makes for every kind of game-playing quality. 
To watch it as played to-day by the big guns 
of the game is a revelation to those who still 
think of it in terms of gentle bouts of half 
volleys on the dining-room table at home. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


NE of the songs that we sang many years 
() ago at camp-fire concerts when on active 
service was a very mournful one about a 
young soldier reading a letter from home by 
the light of the Egyptian moon, which told him 
that his dear old mother had been evicted from 
her cottage “‘by the laws of the land.”’ The 
refrain at the end of each doleful verse (I think 
that there were four of them, with a mounting 
note of sadness) was, ‘Is it true? Too true, 
there’s trouble in my native land.’”’ I was 
reminded of this poignant dirge the other day 
when I received a letter from an officer serving 
overseas who tells me that he has had news 
that his parents at home are in sore trouble 
through keeping an unregistered pig. 


* * 
* 


PPARENTLY the pig was bought in the 
A ordinary way, with no attempt at deception 
or secrecy, since it lived in the family sty and the 
local policeman was on back-scratching terms 
with it, but it was not registered and no forms 
were ever filled in. When the local Food Office 
received a request for permission to kill a pig 
which, to quote Frisby Dyke, “‘they had never 
heard of,’’ they took a most serious view of the 
situation, and would accept no excuse. Eventu- 
ally a special tribunal was assembled at which 
all necessary witnesses, except the pig, appeared 
to give evidence, and as the result of an exhaus- 
tive enquiry it was decided that the animal 
could be killed after the expiry of the four 
months which according to regulations must 
elapse between the registration of a pig and its 
execution. This means, of course, that it will 
have outlived the period during which it was in 
the best condition for slaughtering, that the most 
suitable time for curing bacon will have passed, 
and that it will have to be “served with food”’ 
for four extra and quite unnecessary months. 
This is one of those occasions when the red tape 
in which we and our animals are entangled is 
tied with a neat bow on top. 

In a postscript to the letter the officer goes 
further into the matter and makes a disclosure 
which caused me to gasp with horror. It appears 
that his father had allowed two of his friends to 
accommodate their pigs in his sty, and that no 
attention was paid to the strict regulations 
concerning “‘shared sties,’”’ for there was no 
official duty roster kept ‘‘apportioning the work 
of feeding and tending the animals by each 
owner in turn,’”’ and the gardener performed all 
these duties. This, of course, puts the matter 
in a quite different light, and since the officer 
belongs to a most distinguished regiment I feel 
he ought to consider seriously whether it would 
not be advisable for him to send in his papers. 


* * 
* 


URING that short but agonising moment 

when one springs from one’s chair and 
crosses the room to switch off the wireless 
at the first discordant howl of a male or 
female swing songster one is almost certain to 
hear the phrase ‘“‘my dreams will all come true,”’ 
for the word “true” with the vowel ‘“e 
following “‘u’’ unfu..unately lends itself to the 
extraordinary drawn-out gurgling noise that 
constitutes the hall-mark of present-day croon- 
ers. I do not know what odds a bookmaker 
would offer about ‘‘dreams coming true” 
occurring somewhere during the three verses 
of sustained misery, but I imagine that he 
would be seriously out of pocket if he offered 
any at all. 

From time immemorial song-writers have 
run away with the idea that dreams are in- 
variably of an ethereal‘ nature, in which every- 
body figuring in the uncontrolled flights of the 
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H. Smith 


HAUNTS OF THE WOODCOCK 


imagination during sleep is wondrously beauti- 
ful and everything is perfect, and I have never 
understood how this false conception arose. 
I hope most sincerely that none of my dreams 
ever comes true, since they are usually con- 
nected with gun bursts, falls over cliffs, over- 
turned boats and car crashes on narrow bridges 
when they are not concerned with certain of my 
friends behaving in a most unaccountable and 
lawless manner. This sort of thing is not con- 
fined to human beings; the dreams that our 
dogs have are apparently of much the same 
nature. One is suddenly aroused from a fireside 
doze by the most alarming noises from the 
hearthrug, and on looking down one realises 
from the heaving flanks and twitching lips that 
the small terrier at one’s feet is having a fight to 
the death, probably with the dog down the lane 
with whom from discretionary reasons he is on 
tail-wagging terms in real life. I am quite cer- 
tain that he would not really like this dream to 
come true, since the dog down the lane is an 
enormous lurcher who has killed three full- 
grown foxes in single combat, and if so inclined 
could probably account for a small Scottie with 
the same ease. 


* * 
* 


PECULIARITY about the extraordinary 

crop of berries that the holly trees are 
carrying this winter is that, so far as this part 
of the world is concerned, the birds paid not 
the slightest attention to this winter store of food 
until the last week of January. There are six 
trees laden with scarlet berries on the outskirts 
of my garden, and, while watching the table 
manners of the large community of blue tits on 
the breakfast table, every individual of. which 


now sits down squarely to its meal in the fashion 
taught by one of the original members, who 
I believe is still alive, though exact identifica- 
tion is difficult, I have been able to notice what 
was happening in the hollies. At no time 
before late January did I see any blackbird, 
starling, or fieldfare in these berry-laden trees, 
or in the many others which grow in every 
hedgerow in the district. 

On or about January 20, however, the 
ornithological Ministry of Food apparently 
announced that holly berries were “‘ off points ”’ 
and available for all, and since then there has 
been a constant flicker of black wings among 
the violently agitated branches of the trees as 
the blackbirds on the ration strength of the 
garden compete with trespassing raiders in the 
form of many mistle-thrushes, starlings, and 
fieldfares from the world beyond. The same 
activity, furthermore, is apparent in every 
holly tree in the district. If one felt inclined 
to credit our wild birds with foresight and 
future planning, one might believe that the 
copious supply of holly berries was ear-marked 
as a reserve ration upon which they would 
draw only when the almost inevitable cold 
snap of January came and there was no other 
food available. 

This is a pleasing and consoling thought, 
but I am afraid that the real explanation is that 
the holly berry is the least palatable of the 
many varieties that our hedgerows provide, 
and that this year, in view of the most 
bountiful supply of hips, haws, crabs and sloes, 
there has been not the slightest need to pay 
any attention to the snoek or whale meat of the 
bird menu, otherwise the holly berry, until well 
on into the winter. 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF BERWICK 


By JOHN FLEMING 

















1.—THE SOUTH PROSPECT OF BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. AN ENGRAVING BY SAMUEL AND NATHANIEL BUCK (1741) 


few towns in the country that can be seen 

to advantage from a railway carriage; 
indeed, it is from the approach by rail that Ber- 
wick looks its best. One travels towards it for 
many miles along that bleak Northumbrian 
coast, a landscape as desolate as the cold and 
featureless sea, usually the colour of dirty pewter 
which forms the background. The fields look 
uniformly flat and barren, and the few scraggy 
trees that jut out of the earth like fangs, bent 
double by the winter winds, flash past the 
carriage window with monotonous regularity. 
Then, abruptly and surprisingly, the whole land- 
scape changes and a wooded, fertile, almost 
luxuriant valley is revealed with Berwick nest- 
ling at the mouth of the river. 

After such an approach the town has an 
unexpectedly genial air. Trim and perhaps 
rather sedate, it looks as snug and cosy as a 
Dutch port and one is reminded immediately 
of Delft. Like Delft and other small Dutch 
towns Berwick is, moreover, a masterpiece of 
unintentional design with its Elizabethan walls 


D ero and Berwick are among the very 
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rising up sheer from the river, the cliff-like 
terraces of houses with their pink pantiled roofs 
like ‘‘ crimped ’”’ salmon, and the whole dominated 
by the elegant spire and balustrades of the 
Georgian town hall. From Tweedmouth 
station it looks to-day much the same as it did 
in 1741, when Samuel and Nathaniel Buck made 
their engraving (Fig. 1) and George Borrow’s 
description of it from Sunnyside Hill is as true 
now as it was when Lavengro was written. 
‘‘Before me, on an eminence, stood a white 
old city, surrounded with lofty walls, above 
which rose the tops of tall houses, with here and 
there a church steeple. To my right hand was a 
long and massive bridge with many arches and 
of antique architecture, which traversed the 
river. The river was a noble one; the broadest 
that I had hitherto seen. Its waters, of a 
greenish tinge, poured with impetuosity beneath 
the narrow arches to meet the sea, close at hand, 
as the boom of the billows breaking distinctly 
upon a beach declared. There were songs upon 
the river from the fisher barks, and occasionally 
a chorus, plaintive and wild, such as I had never 


heard before .... Several robust fellows were 
near me, some knee-deep in water, employed in 
hauling the sieve upon the sand. Huge fish 
were struggling amidst the meshes—princely 
salmon—their brilliant mail of blue and silver 
flashing in the morning beam; so goodly and gay 
a scene, in truth, had never greeted my boyish 
eye.” 

But Berwick is more than just a picturesque 
panorama; it is a town of considerable archi- 
tectural interest and contains some surprising 
specimens of the North Country vernacular. 
These buildings are less valuable, perhaps, 
individually than for their general effect, since 
they combine in their fortuitously happy group- 
ing to give Berwick its own vivid and unique 
personality. 

Every town has a character of its 
own, though more often than not this cannot 
now be identified beneath the débris left by so- 
called improvements in the stereotyped taste of 
recent years. Berwick is a town that has been 
fortunate in retaining a definite personality, not 
through any will of its own, but because the 





2.—THE VIEW ACROSS THE MOUTH OF THE TWEED FROM SPITTAL 
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3.—NEW BRIDGE AND OLD BRIDGE, FROM THE SOUTH BANK 
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4.—OLD BRIDGE, ERECTED BY JAMES I (1611-24). AN EVENING STUDY 





5.—THE NEW BRIDGE, “CONVEYING A STRIKING IMPRESSION OF THRUST AND POWER” 
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6.—THE ROYAL BORDER BRIDGE AND THE CASTLE RUINS 


town reached the peak of prosperity and crystal- 
lized its form in the late 18th century. 

Of course, Berwick had been a famous port 
and border stronghold long before the 18th 
century. As early as 1260 we find the French 
traveller Philippe de Beaumanoir describing the 
Easter Festival at Berwick in his verse romance 
La Manekine, and until 1603, when England and 
Scotland were united, the town was of crucial 
strategic importance, since it guarded the East 
Coast route. But, though it played a prominent 
part in both English and Scotch history few 
monuments from this early and most glorious 
period remain. Of such famous buildings as the 
Red Hall and Castle there is but little trace 
to-day. 

The site of the Castle is occupied by the 
railway station, and the down platform now 
runs over the great hall where Edward I decided 
for John Balliol and against Robert Bruce, but 
portions of the outer wall and of a spur work 
running down to the ruins of a tower by the 
river bank remain beside the railway bridge 
(Fig. 6). Otherwise the only surviving structures 
earlier than the 18th century are the 
fortifications, parish church and old bridge. 

As we approach the town from the south it 
is the bridges over the broad expanse of the 
Tweed that first attract our attention. The Old 
Bridge (1611-24) was erected by James I, who 
seems to have had some difficulty in crossing the 
previous wooden construction when he was on 
his way south to claim the Crown. James 





7.—SPANS OF THREE CENTURIES. 


Burrell, the King’s Surveyor at Berwick, was the 
mason in charge and to him, presumably, we may 
attribute the design. Rising slowly to a hump 
as they approach Berwick, the fifteen arches of 
this long narrow bridge are almost hidden by 
the massive triangular piers which stand like 
bastions against the flood of the river. Though 
picturesque, and not without a certain nobility, 
the charm of this bridge is due largely to the 
beauty of the stone—a russet sandstone now 
weathered to a texture and hue as sensuous 
and enticing as a moth’s wing. The golden 
browns, plummy purples and roses meurtries of 
the Old Bridge are echoed in the outcrops of 
similar stone among the trees which cover the 
steep slopes of the river bank—and contrast, 
alas, with the chill, stale and unsavoury looking 
concrete of the New Bridge, completed in 1928, a 
few hundred yards upstream. Nevertheless, 
despite its dirty grey colour and clammy 
texture, this new construction contrives to be as 
monumental as the Old Bridge, though in a 
different way. The composition is dynamic and 
creates a far more exciting rhythm than the 
ponderous larghetto of the Old Bridge. It crosses, 
or rather leaps, the river on three enormous 
semi-elliptical arches, which convey a striking 
impression of thrust and power, emphasized, 
perhaps, by the slender vertical strutting in the 
spandrels, and which yet retain a lithe and 
athletic grace typical of the great machines of 
the 20th century (Figs. 5 and 8). 

Still farther upstream the Royal Border 
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Bridge (1847-50) stalks across the 
Tweed with a Victorian hauteur. 
This excellent example of 19th- 


century grandeur was designed by 
Robert Stephenson, who managed to 
recapture the genuine gravitas of a 
Roman viaduct (Figs. 6 and 7). 

The Old Bridge was not the only 
monument James had intended to erect 
at Berwick. In a petition of 1641 the 
Guild declared that ‘‘King James I 
proposed and resolved after finishing 
the bridge to build a new church at 
Berwick, but died before the bridge 
was finished.’’ Money was, therefore, 
granted by the Crown in answer to this 
petition and the Guild set about dis- 
mantling the Castle to provide stone 
for their new parish church. In 1650 
John Young, of Blackfriars, entered into 
contract ‘‘to complete the mason work 
before November 11th, 1651, for 
£1,460," and in 1653 the church was 
opened. 

Berwick parish church may claim 
to be the most important of the few 
Commonwealth churches, for its design 
was approved and its construction 
supervised by a personal friend of 
Cromwell’s, Colonel George Fenwick, 
who was Governor of Berwick until 
1652. But for the absence of a spire, 
due no doubt to Cromwell’s dislike of 
bells, this remarkable building is much 
less austere than one would expect such an 
example of ‘official’? Cromwellian architecture 
tobe. And, indeed, it may be even more barren 
of ornament than Colonel Fenwick intended, for 
he complained to John Young during the con- 
struction that ‘“‘the windows were not so com- 
pletely and richly done as by the draught and 
model thereof was required.’’ The church, con- 
sisting of a chancel (later enlarged) and an 
aisled nave, is one of the earliest attempts at a 
classical style, and the aisle windows might well 
be mistaken for Palladian. The exterior is 
marred by the battlements and pepper-pot 
towers, but the interior (Fig. 12) has consider- 
able dignity and the columns even some 
elegance, though they appear uncomfortably 
slender for the arcades. The reredos is the 
earliest known work of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

The most imposing monument of Berwick’s 
former greatness is to be found in the fortifi- 
cations. Old maps and plans reveal that Berwick 
was defended by two sets of walls. The outer 
and larger set was built by Edward ITI and later 
heightened and strengthened by Bruce in 1320. 
This wall was over two miles long, 22 ft. high, 
castellated and had no fewer than 19 towers on 
its circuit. Practically nothing of this wall now 
remains; indeed, most of it was dismantled by 
Elizabeth to provide stone for her new fortifi- 
cations—an expedient which caused the Gover- 
nor of Berwick many sleepless nights lest the old 
wall be lowered too far before the new one 
was sufficiently strong. The Bell Tower, an 


8.—RIBS OF THE NEW BRIDGE 
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(Left) 9.—COW GATE. (Above) 10.—CURTAIN WALL AND BASTION ON THE EAST SIDE 
OF THE TOWN. THE 16th-CENTURY FORTIFICATIONS WERE DESIGNED BY 
ITALIAN ENGINEERS 





where Michelangelo and Leonardo among others had contributed to the invention. 

The earliest town to be defended in this manner was Verona, where a 
magnificent set of fortifications was constructed in 1524 by the famous 
architect and military engineer, Sanmicheli. Elizabeth’s fortifications at 
Berwick were completed in 1557 to the designs of two Italian engineers, 
Portinari and Jacob a Contio (Jacopo Contio?), about whom, unfortunately, 
nothing further is known. The Italians, of course, had much more 
grandiose schemes than the one which actually materialised. Elizabeth 
wanted the best fortifications at a bargain price, and Lord Hunsdon, 
who was Governor of Berwick at the time, complained that ‘‘he was fed 
on the pap made from the yolk of an owl’s egg.’”’ Indeed, it seems surprising 
that the work was ever completed, so difficult was it to extract money from 
the Crown to pay for labour and materials. 

Attack was expected from the north-east, and those sides of the town 
were consequently the most heavily fortified; on the south and west there 
was, in any case, the additional defence of sea and river. On the north- 
east there are, therefore, five bastions joined by curtain walls, while 
along the river and sea fronts the fortifications follow the old Edwardian 
wall. The walls are 1 mile 712 yards long, 22 feet high and 12 feet thick at the 
base, and are faced with stone with a rubble filling. The bastions are of 
cyclopean proportions. They are without doubt the most spectacular and 
impressive piece of masonry in the country; they have an air of finality and 
ponderous rectitude that is no less overwhelming than that of the most 
extravagant conceptions of the Roman engineers, those “wilde enormities 
of ancient magnanimity.’”’ Moreover, the proportions and profiles of the 
gateways, bastions and walls achieve a clean and geometric beauty. Nothing 
more eloquent of its purpose, nothing more disheartening to an intending 
invader could be imagined; so it is hardly necessary to add that these 
colossal fortifications were never used—at least, not for the purpose for which 
they were intended, for we read that in the 18th century “‘the ramparts are 
the promenade to which all the beauty and elegance of Berwick resort.” 

(To be concluded) 





11.—FORTIFICATIONS ON THE SEA FRONT 


octagonal affair, is on the site of one of Edward’s towers, 
but it is of much later date. It is so called from the 
clarion bell which was rung on the approach of Border 
raiders. 

About 1560 there was a very real danger of invasion by 
Scotland aided by her ally France, and Elizabeth decided 
that Berwick, ‘‘the chief key to her realme,’’ must be 
made secure. By this time Edward’s wall had been allowed 
to deteriorate to such a state of disrepair that it was con- 
sidered advisable to build a completely new set of 
fortifications on a much smaller circuit rather than 
repair and modernise the ancient walls. 

These new fortifications of Elizabeth are of the 
greatest interest, and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that they are of European importance. They rank with 
those of Lucca, Verona and Antwerp, which were fortified 
at the same period and according to the same Italian 
system of defence. The walls at Berwick, however, have 
survived in better preservation than any other example 
in Europe. 

Since the time of Edward II the whole method 
of warfare had been revolutionised by the introduction 
of gunpowder, and Elizabeth’s fortifications were there- 
fore built on a completely new principle. Instead of 
a high wall supported here and there by towers, fortifica- 
tions were now carefully planned so that each section 
of wall or curtain was covered by fire from guns 
mounted on the bastions (Fig. 10), which were placed 
so as also to cover the adjacent bastions. This 
system of flanking bastions, by which every inch of the 


perimeter was covered by fire, had been perfected in Italy 12.—THE CROMWELLIAN CHURCH: INTERIOR LOOKING WEST 
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WHY YEWS WERE PLANTED 


EMARKABLE my yew tree looks in the 
R winter. Black and solid. Black and 
tufted. Black rather than green behind 

the slate and the whitewash and among the 
brown strokes and scribblings of every deciduous 
tree alongside and beyond. Yet in a good light 
the black is not uniform. It is the old needles 
which are blackish green. The needles of two 


years’ growth are not quite so black, and last 
year’s needles are light green. It is true that the 
tree ought to be a little thicker. Twelve years 
ago I cleaned the ivy out of it from the ground 
to the highest twig, 


until once more the tree 





“THE YEW PROTECTS THE HOUSE COSILY AND WARMLY.” 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


single tree? And how often? I am told that 
from a well-grown English yew tree which has 
not been tampered with one may hope to cut the 
wood for five to six bows; even then it may not 
be enough for self-bows, but only for ‘‘ backed- 
bows,”’ of which the belly alone is made of yew. 
After that years must go by before the tree has 
made growth once more of the right kind. 
Anyway, why should a churchyard be 
selected? Because yew trees, so it is maintained, 
would be harmless to cattle behind the fences of 
a churchyard; which might be a better reason 
if one could suppose graveyards through the 
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CHARNEY BASSETT, BERKSHIRE 


was visibly growing. Perhaps it needs another 
five or six years to thicken into its full and proper 
blackness. 

Comfortable, lively, reassuring—those are 
its adjectives, all the same. It protects the house 
cosily and warmly, and I cannot say that it 
looks to me funereal, or ‘‘funest,’”’ to use a word 
out of the section upon the yew in Evelyn’s 
Silva. Yew leaves, or the seed in its red cup, 
may be poisonous; but there is no reason to 
believe you are going to die under the shade of a 
yew tree, or beneath its drip. Indeed the ground 
is only bare under a yew when the sweep of its 
lower branches cuts out the light. If the shade 
is not too thick, cyclamen, for example, or a 
peony can do fairly well in among the roots. In 
the evening the sun illuminates the red trunk 
of a yew tree; and at night yews are again as 
they were by day a comforting presence. They 
are solidly darker than any but a night of abso- 
lute dark. Their velvet wonderfully emphasises 
constellations half in and half out, or wonder- 
fully shows off the moon, or clouds under the 
moon, or moonlight falling and spreading along- 
side. In the wind, the branches of my yew make 
an individual sound more caressing than melan- 
cholic: yew wood was employed, records 
Evelyn, for lutes and theorboes. 

Why then, if the yew spelt death, was it 
planted to protect houses? Why indeed, was it 
planted in churchyards? The more I have 
examined the reasons usually given, the more in- 
adequate they have appeared. 

To begin with, is there any firm evidence that 
yews were ever set in the churchyard for the 
bow and the bowyer and the military power of 
England? So it is said, again and again. But 
how much bow-wood, for the “‘self-bows ”’ or 
bows entirely made of vew, could be cut off a 


Middle Ages always to have been as well fenced 
as they are usually to-day. 

Yews were planted, of course, for the bow- 
yer. The yew wood on Hambledon Hill in 
Dorset is believed to have been such a medizval 
plantation. But the idea that they were so 
planted around the church began probably in 
the speculations of Gilbert White. He meditated 
upon the yew in Selbourne churchyard and 
thought (1) that important people might have 
been buried under the yews as Deborah was 
buried under an oak, (2) that yews might have 
screened churches against the wind (as they did 
and do), (3) that the church yews might have been 
planted for the bowyer, (4) that they might have 
been planted to shelter the congregation before 
the church doors were opened, (5)—getting 
colder—that they might have emblemed mortal- 
ity by their funereal appearance, (6) that they 
might have provided “‘ palms ”’ for Palm Sunday. 

Warmer than Gilbert White, John Evelyn 
thought that yews in churchyards emblemed not 
mortality, but immortality, the tree being ‘“‘so 
lasting and green.’’ He did not think of con- 
necting the churchyard yew and the bow. The 
long bow had gone out of use with English sol- 
diers only about thirty years before Evelyn was 
born. If churchyard yews had been cut regu- 
larly for bows, at whatever interval, would not 
Evelyn have known it? Would there not have 
been the tradition of such cuttings, even if not 
the evidence of them in the state of the yew 
trees? He does say that “‘since the use of bowes 
is laid aside amongst us, the propagation of the 
Yew . . . is likewise quite foreborn.’’ But the 
planting of yews in the churchyard still con- 
tinued. 

Domestically, why were yews planted along- 


side houses?) The obvious, the too obvious, 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 


answer is to break the force of the wind. Quite 
true: again and again you will find the tree 
exactly to the south-west of the-house,; exactly: 
between the house and the usual wind. That is 
how my yew tree stands; and in my Wiltshire 
village seventeen yews out of twenty-six are 
growing in that south-western position. Con- 
versely, to the north-east of a fine yew I have 
often discovered hereabouts the foundations of 
a cottage long outlived by its protector; and 
that I believe is the word—protector. Protector 
perhaps with a capital P; and not wind-break 
with a small w. 

Protector of the Home, a sacred 
tree which went on being planted to 
the south-west, and went on being 
planted in the sacred temenos around 
the Christian church, long after its 
sacredness had dwindled and been for- 
gotten. 

It was sensible enough to put your 
Protector where eventually he would 
do the most protecting—to the south- 
west. But just think. A yew is a tree 
of very slow growth. Build a house, 
plant a yew tree to the south-west of it, 
and it will begin to protect physically, 
up to or above roof level, not till fifty, 
sixty or a hundred years have passed. 

But suppose the yew tree is a 
sacred tree, suppose it is a god itself 
(or the home of a god) then it will be- 
gin to protect as soon as it is planted, 
even while it is only a few feet tall. If 
it was a sacred tree within a sacred en- 
closure (which afterwards became a 
Christian churchyard), then no doubt 
it was a sacred tree outside a sacred en- 
closure. So here is an explanation which 
explains the yew in both places. A 
ritual commanded the plantings. A 
ritual faded away into a custom. Still 
obscurely compelling, still the right or 
necessary thing to do, the customary 
act went on (and goes on still perhaps), 
explained by the wrong reasons. 

Comfortable, lively, reassuring, 
though these trees be, one cannot doubt 
that yew leaves were known to be 
poisonous to cattle. Would a tree so 
poisonous (as well as leisurely in its 
growth) be planted alongside the house without 
some powerful, some compensatory compulsion ? 

Long bows are not the answer. The long 
bow seems to have been borrowed by us late 
from the Welsh. Giving your house a tree 
Protector or planting such a tree in the sacred 
enclosure would have gone back far beyond that 
medieval development in artillery; back to 
that well-authenticated tree-worship of north- 
ern peoples, to the homestead tree in which 
dwelt the ‘‘ Lord of the home.” 

And how is it, upon any other explanation, 
that one may still sometimes find a yew tree to 
the south-west of a cottage, when that cottage 
is already well protected by a south-western hill? 

Consider what the yew is like: it is a 
strong, tough-wooded tree; it lives and lives 
even when all the heart has rotted away. More- 
over, it is one of the few evergreens native to 
England, with no rivals except the Scotch pine, 
the slighter and flimsier holly, the small box, 
the juniper and the privet. It is a tree that lives 
through winter, that does not shed all its leaves, 
that is obvious and alive among its leafless 
companions, that will even bear up great 
weights of snow under which the other trees 
would lose their branches. It is a tree that pre- 
fers the dryness and friendliness of chalk or 
harder limestones. It is a powerful tree : it can 
kill those who interfere with it; but it is a kind, 
protective tree to those who cherish it properly, 
a full-skirted and a beautiful tree—a symbol, as 
Evelyn wrote, of immortality. 

The yew is an old inhabitant of Great 
Britain. It was here before, and here again after 
the Ice Age. It grew on the western moorlands, 
before a prehistoric change to wet summers 
covered the moors with peat. It was familiar to 
Neolithic man : indeed, yew had been identified 
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from charcoal in the Neolithic levels at Maiden 
Castle. As it grows, moreover, it is recognisable 
immediately, winter or summer. Village people 
who know few other trees by name, always 
know the yew. 

And why is yew peculiar to archery? 
Ash, wych elm, hazel—these make good bows 
and were also employed. Is yew the traditional 
wood—still—because it is best? Or because its 
use was also an extension—a protective exten- 
sion—of its protective divinity ? 

These are speculations, but they make the 
black yew under the downs or by the south porch 
none the less interesting. We might learn much 
if yews were surveyed house by house, church- 
yard by churchyard, parish by parish, county by 
county, if yew tree place-names were all exam- 
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ined, and all yew tree folk lore collected and 
analysed. 

Able to hit back by bow or poison—yes, 
but comfortable, lively, reassuring. The purely 
“‘funest ’’’ quality of the yew, I believe, is 
largely the Renaissance invention of poets— 
poets such as Shakespeare and Webster in an 
age rapidly forgetting what once was known and 
felt. Yew rhymed usefully with dew, and rue, 
and true. The herbalists extracted from Pliny 
the notion that ‘‘such as do but only sleep under 
the shadow thereof become sick, and sometimes 
they die.’”’ It was dark, it was poisonous, it grew 
among graves, it perhaps strengthened itself 
for life by groping among the bones of the dead, 
But the life now was overlooked. Branches of it 
were still carried in funeral processions, so it was 
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in the most unlikely breasts, for a cottage 

—the rose-cot, God-wot kind of cottage— 
is quite incurable. The supply has never been 
equal to the demand, even in the ancient days 
of freedom from bureaucratic control. That 
evidently is the explanation of the extra- 
ordinarily unsuitable occupants so often found 
in equally unsuitable country cottages. They 
are types, but they actually exist, with no 
exaggeration save that provided by Nature, in 
spite of the fact that they are stock characters in 
the pages of the slightly older-fashioned rural 
novelists. 

There is the hearty naval man retired 
from the sea who consoles himself with 
a flagstaff, an ancient carved figure-head, and a 
strip of lawn called the quarter-deck. He hasas 
companion in rural life the peppery Colonel who 
crowds his narrow hall-way with the projecting 
horns and glassy eyes of the victims of his 
Indian prowess, and on the floor of whose 
minute sitting-room the outspread tiger-skin 
with ‘ padded frown unerringly will have us 
down.”’ But the principal inhabitant of the 
country cottage and strength and stay of the 
English village is, without question, the more 
or less elderly spinster or widow, who is a born 
gardener and supporter of Women’s Institutes 
and every good work. 


"Line secret English passion, which lodges 


* * * 


All these people cheerfully endure lack of 
any artificial light save that of paraffin and 
candles; exist with no convenience except the 
bleak retreat down the garden, discreetly veiled 
in ivy tods and spiders, where a shovel and pan 
of ashes provide the only luxury; and have 
water, if in the cottage at all, only from one 
forlorn cold tap in the scullery. That water, if 
actually laid on, is probably provided by a ram 
of uncertain temper, whose working is com- 
pletely incomprehensible to the feminine mind, 
and which invariably goes wrong when the man 
of the house is absent or ill. 

These are daily discomforts whose daily 
endurance demands a real devotion to the 
country and the cottage idea. Yet people who 
do not live in the country, or only in the sophis- 
ticated semi-suburban country that provides all 
the amenities, are inclined to think that these 
primitive living conditions have mostly, passed 
away. They would hardly believe the number 
of hamlets, cottages, farm-houses, and rural 
mansions in England which have never seen 
electricity, and where the lanes and by-ways 
are as dark in mid-winter as they were at the 
time of Domesday. 


* * * 


There are other surprises. In a large 
village, only eight miles from the biggest seaside 
town on the South Coast, where the inhabitants 
have for long enough enjoyed electric light, 
company’s water, main drainage (all the things 
that house agents add almost automatically to 
the delights of any house they have for sale), 
holes suddenly began to appear in the very 
middle of the rather congested High Street. 
“‘Heavens!’’ cried the somewhat irritated 
inhabitants, while cars hooted and small chil- 
dren fell into crevasses, “‘whatever are They 
digging for now?” 

Enquiry discovered that They were laying 


By ESTHER MEYNELL 


on water to a small group of old cottages right 
in the middle of the village. While the rest of 
the village has possessed main water, electricity, 
and wireless, these cottagers had continued to 
draw all their water from one well. For this 
there seemed no reason or excuse, though it is 
true enough that there are parts of Sussex where 
the local water is bad and the mains do not 
run in their kindly service to the household 
tap. 

There are places where the water is so stained 
with iron and other substances that the bath- 
room—if any—looks like the scene of a suicide, 
and the water is quite unfit either to drink or to 
cook with. The inhabitants of dwellings in 
these neighbourhoods stagger with pails for their 
drinking-water to some solitary wholesome well, 
even if they perforce wash with the sanguinary- 
looking fluid. And, of course, even where the 
wells are potable to others than the oldest 
inhabitant, to whom the liquid is a vintage brew, 
they are apt to go dry at the mildest drought, 
and then the local residents of these parts of 
Sussex might as well be in the Sahara so far as 
water goes. 

In spite of all these things, the desire for a 
cottage, and often the sheer desperation of 
finding a home of any kind, drives elderly people 
of small means to cottages which were never fit 
for their original inhabitants, the farm labourer 
and his family, and which are still less possible 
as homes for people of different and less hardy 
upbringing. 

The Honourable John Byng who made “A 
Tour into Sussex”’ in 1788 wrote with consider- 
able feeling on ‘‘How wretched do the Miseries 
of a Cottage appear.’’ He took shelter from a 
storm in a cottage near Lewes, and found there 
“Want of Food, want of Fuel, want of Clothing ! 
Children perishing of an ague, and an unhappy 
Mother unable to attend to or relieve their wants 
or assuage their Pains, nor to allow time 
sufficient for the Reparation of their Rags. 
Whilst the worn-down melancholy Father 
(perhaps a Shepherd) pinched by cold and 
pining with despair, Returns at Evening Close 
to a Hut devoid of Comfort, or the smallest 
renovation of Hope !”’ 


* * * 


It is a melancholy picture, and there are 
“Huts devoid of Comfort’’ in which people have 
been living much more recently than 1788. I 
remember a very picturesque cottage of the late 
17th century I had occasion to visit a few years 
ago. It was divided into two dwellings, and 
inhabited by two farm labourers’ families. In 
the larger half dwelt a family of seven, and in 
the smaller, which consisted of a narrow kitchen 
with a scullery behind, one bedroom above, 
and an attic attained by a ladder from that 
bedroom, lived a father and mother and four 
children. 

There was a well with a broken cover situated 
on the very doorstep, and a complete absence of 
means for storing food, clothes, or crockery, 
save a narrow cupboard by the fire-ir. the larger 
cottage. No wonder the old cottagers were 
driven to such makeshifts, and that artists 
exclaimed at a contraption of tin against an 
Elizabethan beam. But the artists did not live 
there. 
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entirely funest, and dismal, and double-fated. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew— 
but why was it stuck with yew? Why was the 
yew there? Because—overlook it as they might 
in forgetfulness—the yew was—or had been— 
that protective tree of immortality. 

How much yew folk lore is recorded? How 
much can be added to that strange sacrificial 
story of Camden’s, retold by Evelyn? A girl 
refused the attentions of an evil cleric. He there- 
upon cut off her head and hung it upon a church- 
yard yew till it was rotten. So the people (it was 
where Halifax now is) made pilgrimages to the 
sacred tree and plucked its leaves and held that 
“those small fine veins and filaments (resem- 
bling hairs between the bark and the body of the 
tree) were the hairs of the virgin.” 


COTTAGE 


Another memory is of a cottage on the edge 
of a Sussex Common—a cottage so small that 
there hardly seemed room to stand or sit down. 
On the beam across the kitchen fireplace hung 
fifteen mugs. Seeing my glance at them the 
shrunk old woman standing below them said : 
“Oh, those is my children’s mugs, they each had 
their own, but Anne’s, she got broke, and she 
died too afore she were nine.” 

What a rural history hanging on that 
ancient beam! Sixteen children, all born in that 
remote small cottage, and one died, Anne, and 
one had epileptic fits, Polly, but lived to be 
twenty-three, “‘ And she did sew beautiful.” 


* * * 


It is in cottages like these that elderly, 
educated, and impoverished people are often 
found living to-day, struggling with the 
cottager’s bugbear, damp, and its resultant 
rheumatism. Damp courses were never thought 
of in the old days, even for the large house, still 
less for the cottage, and damp walls, where the 
moisture seeped up from the ground, defective 
gutters, defective flashing of chimneys, were just 
the troubles of every day. Then the old cottage 
was more usually than not built in a hollow, at 
the foot of a hill, usually to be near water, also 
for shelter, and if possible with its windows to 
the north. This was owing to the very ancient 
belief that the south was unhealthy and that 
from the south came blights and plagues. The 
older the dwelling the more likely it is to look 
to the north, even if that means turning its back 
to the view, as wellas the sun. All these things 
ine vitubly made for dampness. 

The slope of a hill also caused another 
ancient cottage peculiarity. The tiniest cottage, 
with no more than two bedrooms, built in a 
spacious countryside, often has its rooms piled 
on top of one another, so that the most pre- 
cipitous ascents and descents are required. The 
kitchen door opens to reveal a five-foot drop to 
the scullery down what is little more than a 
ladder. It is a grim thought, that of the 
cottage woman in her daily cooking and washing 
and housework, ascending and descending this 
perilous stairway. 

The lack of light and air in cottage bed- 
rooms of the original untouched kind is well 
known. A cottage which the owner proudly 
tells one goes back to King John has a hard mud 
floor downstairs and bedroom windows so low 
and so small that it is necessary to kneel on the 
floor in order to see out; and the solitary pane 
that opens in such windows is little bigger than 
a postage stamp. 

us 


The comfort of the domestic dwelling has 
been a matter of very slow evolution. The 
13th-century nobleman’s castle would represent 
an intolerable discomfort to us. But it is one 
of the surprising things of to-day how many 
impoverished gentry reside in cottages whose 
lack of everyday comfort is quite mediaeval. It 
is partly the economic blizzard which has 
smitten the middle classes, it is partly the great 
shortage of houses, and the difficulty of getting 
anything done in the way of repair and altera- 
tion. But even more it is the incurable English 
determination to live in a cottage, the older the 
better, no matter what the discomforts or the 
difficulties. 
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THE GALLERY OF BRITISH SPORTS & PASTIMES 


T the new ‘National Gallery of British 
A Sports and Pastimes” in Stratford Place, 
founded and filled by Mr. Walter 
Hutchinson, five hundred and sixty exhibits, of 
the three thousand stated to be available, are 
displayed. It is an astonishingly rich collection, 
worthier of the great subject of British Sporting 
Art than might have been thought possible at 
this stage in its popularity with collectors. The 
terms of reference have been widely interpreted, 
ranging from cards to boxing, and it is difficult 
to adduce an aspect of recreation that is not 
portrayed. Chronologically it begins with a 
17th-century Boarhunt by an unknown artist 
and a Francis Barlow bird subject. Thence- 
forward Wotton, Seymour (Fig. 1), and the early 
horse-painters are well represented, with a de- 
lightful Hogarth and an outstanding early 
Gainsborough (Figs. 2 and 4). 

Several unusual Devis conversation pieces 
(somewhat heavily restored) are included, justi- 
fiably, for their somewhat slender sporting 
associations (for example, Fig. 3), together with 
a Zoffany of exceptional size (Fig. 5). A whole 
room is devoted to Stubbs, with 14 paintings, 
one of very doubtful attribution (No. 119) but 
including the classic Gimcrack (Fig. 6) and the 
fine series from Lydiard Tregoze, in addition to 
two noble zoological compositions from Went- 
worth Woodhouse. Ben Marshall’s well-known 
John Jackson and Sam Chifney on Sorcery 


1.—JAMES SEYMOUR. Full Cry (40 ins. by 62 ins.) 


2.—HOGARTH. Building Card Houses (25 ins. by 30 ins.) 3.—A DEVIS. Sir P. and Lady Leicester at Tabley (40 ins. by 50 ins.) 


4.—GAINSBOROUGH, Partridge Shooting near Sudbury (32 ins. by 43 ins.) 5.—ZOFFANY. A Sportsman (91 ins. by 78 ins.) 
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stand out in another important room 
among good pieces by W. H. Davis, H. B. 
Chalon, and Ferneley (especially Squire 
Wormald and the Bedale Hunt). The 
masterpiece of the collection is, of course, 
Constable’s Stratford Mill, of which a 
detail of the boys fishing in the fore- 
ground, that made it eligible, is repro- 
duced (Fig. 8). But the little John 
Thomson of Duddingston (Fig. 7) is a 
not unworthy pendant by that rare 
Scottish artist. A large and _ varied 
assortment of 19th-century racing and 
hunting scenes will interest specialists, 
including one of those “‘ paddock-groups”’ 
of personalities by the Dickensons (c. 
1885) that are remarkable period 
pieces. In the later sections Sir Alfred 
Munnings is worthily represented by 
15 admirable canvases, and that fine 
contemporary painter A. R. Thomson 1 
by London Amateur Championships, 
1948 (Fig. 10). 

Both house and collection are a “ ‘ si 
worthy addition to London’s galleries. All 
concerned with this munificent enterprise 
are entitled to the public’s gratitude. 6.—STUBBS. Gimerack (40 ins. by 76 ins.) 


7.—THOMSON OF DUDDINGSTON. Anglers (22 ins. by 16} ins.) (Right) 8—CONSTABLE. Detail from Stratford Mill 





9.—DENDY SADLER. Stymied (22 ins. by 32 ins.) (Right) 10.—A. R. THOMSON. London Amateur Championships (45} ins. by 35 ins.) 
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A MODERN HOUSE IN THE REGENCY TRADITION 
LANDHURST, HARTFIELD, SUSSEX 
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By ARTHUR OSWALD 





1.—THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE HOUSE SEEN AGAINST ITS BACKGROUND OF TREES 


HE house illustrated in this article 

must have been one of the last country 

houses to be completed before the 
war. In the spacious far-off days of forty or 
even twenty years ago it would probably have 
figured in these pages as a “ Lesser Country 
House.”’ To-day, when the only new houses 
we see are council houses, prefabs. and an 
occasional farm cottage, its proportions to 
our unaccustomed eyes seem generous beyond 


present-day conceptions. But it was built as 
a small country house, and if ever it becomes 
possible again for an architect to provide 
a client with the kind of house he would like, 
this may well represent the upper limit to 
which aspirations can attain, at any rate in 
the foreseeable future. Landhurst should 
therefore interest any intending builder who 
has not yet despaired. It is interesting, too, 
as an answer to the hotly debated question 


whether a country house should be modern 
or traditional: for the architect maintains 
that it should be both. Landhurst was designed 
by Mr. Louis Osman for Sir Dougal and Lady 
Evelyn Malcolm. It lies in the wooded country 
between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells 
below the northern slopes of Ashdown Forest, 
south-west of the village of Hartfield. The 
house is backed by trees to the north, and 
westward there is a fine open view of the 


Forest. A Victorian house, which was burnt 
down, had previously occupied the site, and there was 
also a three-storey block of red-brick cottages. The 
cottages were adapted as temporary living-quarters 
while the new house was being built, and at a later 
stage it was decided to incorporate them in the 
scheme to provide servants’ rooms and additional 
guest rooms. To some extent the existence of this 
cottage block (shown hatched on the plan, Fig. 10) 
dictated the plan of the house, since it was desirable 
that the cottages should be kept out of sight in the 
principal views of the exterior. 

The character of the house might be regarded as 
a compromise between modern and traditional ideas, 
but it has yet to be disproved that what is commonly 
called a Regency house, given the modern conveni- 
ences and installations now considered necessities, is 
not as suitable a kind of house as any other so far 
devised to meet the conditions of living in England. 
Mr. Osman was asked by his clients to build a house 
that would provide the right kind of setting for their 
Regency furniture. At the time he had been studying 
the work of some of the Regency architects, in par- 
ticular designs of Holland, Soane and Thomas Hope, 
and this house would be inconceivable without the 
Regency background as its inspiration. But he 
claims, quite rightly, to have designed not a Regency 
house, which was the brief he received from his clients, 
but a modern house in which Regency furniture looks 
at home. 

By discarding so many of the more preten- 
tious forms of classic expression—columns, capitals 
and pediments—the Regency architects were working 
towards a new style in which classic elements mattered 
far more than classic ornaments; there was promise 
of a rational architecture freed from the stranglehold 
of the Orders until enthusiasm for the Gothic Revival 
proved far too strong a counter-attraction. The 
Regency style was abandoned while it was still in the 
experimental stage, but because its forms were basic, 
it still offers the architect of to-day a firm foundation 
on which to build; a railhead at the end of the long 





2.—THE BOW-FRONTED 


END FACING WEST 
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line of classical tradition, it 
stands waiting to be used 
again and carried farther into 
the uncharted future. 
Regency inspiration is 
evident in the south front of 
the. main. building (Fig. 1) 
with its sashed windows, 
white walls (they are actually 
of brick lime-washed), and 
the low-pitched roof hipped 
at the angles. Wide box gut- 
ters, panelled on the under- 
side, take the place of the 
deeply projecting bracketed 
eaves favoured by early 19th- 
century architects. One misses 
perhaps the projecting porch, 
and it might have been hap- 
pier if the sills, instead of the 
lintels, of the first-floor win- 
dows had been aligned. The 
bow at the west end also 
appears to be a recollection of 
the Regency, until it is fully 
confronted (Fig. 2). In this 
end view, in spite of the 
sashed windows, one is sen- 
sible of having travelled a 
long way from the Regency. 
The composition and the pro- 
portions are quite different, 
and one notes that Mr. Osman 
shares the predilection of so 
many contemporary archi- 
tects for a curved staircase 
projection, here used to echo 
the west bow in a happy 
asymmetrical composition in 
which the projecting chimney- 
breast plays a valuable part. Advantage has 
been taken of modern constructional possi- 
bilities to make the upper windows of the 
bow in fact a continuous window, though 
a three-fold treatment harmonising with the 
lower windows is retained and narrow panes 
separated by slender metal shafts are intro- 
duced in the intervals. The roof is slated 


4.—REGENCY FURNITURE IN THE DINING-ROOM 


3.—LOOKING 





ACROSS THE HALL FROM 
DINING-ROOM 


and the rain-water pipes are of cast lead. 

If in the view from the south the bow 
does not fit quite comfortably, this is because 
the main building is only one room deep and 
rather narrow in proportion to its height. 
The ground floor consists of central entrance 
hall, with the staircase curving up out of 
it, and dining-room and _ drawing-room 
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east and west. On the floor 
above there are two bedrooms, 
two bathrooms and a study. 

The hall is’ entered 
through an internal porch 
separated by glazed doors 
(Fig. 8); the double entrance 
doors swing back neatly into 
the side walls and the door 
mat is sunk in the floor. York 
stone flags, steeped in linseed 
oil and wax-polished, have 
been used for the flooring of 
the hall (Fig. 3) and of the 
long corridor leading north- 
ward to the cottage block 
(Fig. 6). The staircase, of 
American walnut, is a beauti- 
ful piece of joinery, made by 
Mr. Charles Berry, a fine old 
craftsman of the firm of 
Messrs. Norman and Burt, 
the builders of the house; he 
had stayed on working for his 
firm until he should get 
“another good job to do,” and 
after being given this one he 
retired satisfied that “the 
good job” had been done. 
The design of the stair rail 
with its slim balusters is 
another echo of the Regency, 
as is the arch with sloping soffit 
at the half landing leading to 
the upper corridor (Fig. 7). 
From this level the staircase 
continues on its ascent, cur- 
ving round to a gallery giving 
access to the bedrooms. The 
photographs which we repro- 
duce were taken before the house changed 
hands and show the rooms with the furniture 
for which they were designed. The dining- 
room (Fig. 4) had curtains draped in Regency 
fashion anda carpet with a dark brown key pat- 
tern on a yellow ground. The handsome rose- 
wood chairs and table were inlaid with brass. 
Black Derbyshire marble is used for the fire- 


TO 





5.—A SITTING-ROOM WITH BUILT-IN BOOKCASE 
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(Left) 6—CORRIDOR LEADING TO THE COTTAGE 
BLOCK. (Middle) 7.—-THE STAIRCASE LANDINGS. 
(Right) 8—LOOKING INTO THE ENTRANCE HALL 


























places both in this room and in the drawing-room, which has a 
segmental ceiling. Both rooms have wide double doors opening 
from the hall and giving an end-to-end vista. The sitting-room 
(Fig. 5), which is in the cottage block, is notable for the 
beautifully designed built-in bookcase seen to the right of the 
fireplace. Both bookcase and fireplace surround are of pine. 

A long wing containing kitchen and offices runs back 
northward at right angles from the east end of the main 
buildings, and parallel to it on the west side there is a corridor 
wing linking the main building with the converted block of 
cottages. Two small courts separated by the servants’ 
hall occupy the space between these two wings. Fig. 11 shows 
Mr. Osman’s complete scheme with the cottage block removed 
and the additional rooms for guests and servants ranged 
round a courtyard. It also shows the formal treatment visual- 
ised for the front of the house but so far not carried out. 

Landhurst is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ramart, who 
purchased it a few months ago. To film-goers Mrs. Ramart is 
well known as Jean Kent. 


(Left) 9—A NEAT AND WELL-ARRANGED KITCHEN 
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10 and 11—PLANS OF THE HOUSE AS BUILT (left) AND SHOWING THE COMPLETE SCHEME AS INTENDED. THE 
HATCHED BLOCK SHOWS A PREVIOUSLY EXISTING BUILDING WHICH HAS BEEN RETAINED. Key.—1. Drawing-room. 
2. Hall. 3. Dining-room. 4. Sitting-room. 5. Garden room. 6. Drying-room. 7. Kitchen. 8. Larders. 9. Pantry. 10. Wine room. 


11. Cloakroom. 12. Servants’ sitting-room. 13. Boiler room. 14. Servants’ rooms (Guests’ bedrooms above) 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE - 


Y unknown benefactor, ‘if this should 
M meet theeye of’’—this is the only way 
in which I can address him because 
he deliberately refrains from telling me who he is. 
I hope that by lucky chance he may see this 
article, because I want to thank him for his 
letter and for the charming, pale old photo- 
graph of St. Andrews that he has so kindly sent 
me. He himself appears in it as a small boy ina 
kilt, but that is little comfort to me, so faded is 
the picture. The scene is laid on the first green 
and represents, he thinks, the final of the Cal- 
cutta Cup (then played for by singles and not as 
to-day by foursomes) between Colonel Mackin- 
non and Captain Burn. The book tells me that 
Colonel Mackinnon won in 1891, so that the 
photograph is nearly 58 years old. 

The feature to which the donor delightedly 
draws my attention is that there is no great mass 
of the Grand Hotel frowning down on the links, 
but only a row of little houses in that corner of 
the picture. That is no doubt as Mr. Pecksniff 
would say, ‘“‘very soothing.”’ So is the fact that 
some of the onlookers gathered behind the rope 
are wearing tall hats; so are the beautiful white 
spats in which both players are accoutred. So is 
the burly figure of Andrew Kirkaldy in the very 
middle of the picture, firmly grasping the rope, 
as if he were in charge of the proceedings and 
ready at a moment’s notice to come down like a 
hundred of bricks on any spectator who moved 
or spoke or otherwise misbehaved. 

* * * 

One point which I think I have been trying 
to discover from my picture, for it is mine now, 
is the number of clubs that the players are using. 
Unfortunately Captain Burn’s caddie, who is 
standing at the flag, has his back to me; but 
the caddie of the colonel, who is putting, (the 
donor says he is David Herd) is facing me. 
He has a slim old-fashioned bag, with no hood 
or other such modern invention and carries it in 
the ancient way under his arm with the clubs 
almost spilling themselves out onto the green. 
The details are alas very dim, but I am almost 
sure there are not more than half a dozen clubs 
in the bag, if that. Including the putter which 
he is using—I vow I can see the orthodox bend 
in the shaft—I don’t think the gallant colonel 
can have, at the most, more than seven clubs. 

That is rather interesting because seven is 
the number suggested by the English Union for 
the competitions which they asked clubs to hold 
during this winter, with a view to getting data 
for a possible reduction of armaments. By the 
way, I observed lately that there had been such 
a competition at Sunningdale, and that the 
winner did 71 net, which is certainly a good 
score in winter conditions, and that, moreover, 
he was closely pursued by others. I was ponder- 
ing over my picture, with this fact in mind, 
when by the very next post, as if sent by Provi- 
dence pat to my purpose, came a letter from a 
friend in India on this very subject. He lives 
and plays his golf (or rather watches it now- 
adays for I think he has ceased to play) at 
KKodai Kanal in Southern India, an extremely 
pretty wooded course of which there have before 
now been photographs in CountTrRY LIFE. 

* * * 

The Club is, apparently, very enterprising 
in holding competitions to be played with a few 
—treally few—clubs. There are one-club, two- 
club and three-club competitions. The first 
explains itself. The two-club is for foursomes 
and the three-club for teams of three. In the 
foursomes it is not permitted to each player to 
carry two clubs; that is the allowance of the side, 
and similarly three represents the side’s total 
armament in the three-club. When only one 
club is allowed, it is nearly always, as might be 
expected, a No. 2 or No. 3 iron that is chosen. 
The two chosen are generally a brassie or spoon, 
and a No. 3; when three, a brassie, a No. 2anda 
No. 5, or, as my friend prefers to call it, and so 
do I, a mashie. _He does not give me any exact 
figures but says that it is astonishing what low 
scores have been constantly done. The three- 
club competition sometimes takes the more 
lighthearted form in which the clubs must follow 


each other in regular order irrespective of the lie 
or distance required, so that a man may find 
himself playing a niblick shot with the driver 
and so on. However, of that I have often written 
before, generally when I have been day-dream- 
ing of after-tea at Worlington on a day in March. 

My friend then goes on to tell me of two 
remarkable experiences of his in this field. One 
was at another club in Southern India when on 
consecutive Saturdays there were competitions : 
the first a perfectly ordinary one for players 
carrying as many clubs as they pleased; the 
second a one-club competition. The winning 
score made with one club was lower than that 
made with the whole bag of tricks. The course 
was admittedly a short one, and had no long 
holes, but even so it is an extraordinary result 
and all the drivers and the putters must have had 
their noses put sadly out of joint. His other 
experience was at the Royal Colombo Club. 
He was going to play by himself but was asked 
if he would like a round with one of the caddies. 
The caddie, a boy of eighteen, or so, asked my 
friend what was his handicap and on hearing 
it was 14, he offered him a stroke a hole. This 
was a little shattering, especially as the caddie 
only carried two clubs. However, there was 
nothing for it but to accept and it was as well 
he did, for, playing as he says, not too badly for 
him, he won at the last gasp by a putt. The boy 
with his two clubs performed prodigies of skill 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


with a brassie and a No. 2 iron,. going round in 
about the scratch score of 75 and being parti- 
cularly demoniacal in explosive shots out of 
bunkers with his iron laid back. He turned out 
to be the champion caddie, the winner of a 
yearly competition in which no caddie was 
allowed more than two clubs. He, himself, had 
no doubt that this was by far the easiest way to 
play golf, saying “‘ Two clubs always feeling the 
same—lots of clubs all feeling different.” 

What the champion caddie said was once 
much truer than it would be to-day, for the 
matched sets as we can buy them (if we have 
got enough money) do make all the clubs feel 
the same rather than different, and what was 
once a matter of good fortune or good judg- 
ment in a search extending over the years is now 
very largely one of scientific manufacture. 
However, that is another story, and I must take 
one more longing, lingering look at my old 
photograph before I stop. It has just occurred 
to me that I must be getting very old myself, 
for I have only just seen something that the 
more modern golfer would have observed at 
once. Both players are not only wearing those 
lovely white spats but they are wearing coats. 
Of course they are, and if they had worn any- 
thing else at that date, or for years and years 
after, they would have been hounded off the 
course, It seemed so entirely natural and proper 
that I had not noticed it. 


A RABBIT IN THE BELFRY 


By GEOFFREY HOLLAND 


TRICTLY speaking, I should say under, not 
My in, the belfry, for I have only once ven- 
tured into the belfry itself, the ascent to 
which is by a ladder borrowed from a_ neigh- 
bouring garden and set steeply up from the 
gallery at the west end of our little church. 
Through a trap-door one emerges into a 
world of beams, a dim light filtering through 
the louvres, and overhead the steeple. The 
six bells, each with its wooden spoked wheel 
with rope attached, are hung so close that if a 
pull were to be given below you could hardly 
stand clear of the swinging bell. That the beams 
up here are stout is not surprising if you con- 
sider the force behind half a ton of metal swing- 
ing almost a complete circle, and this six-fold. 
Our heaviest bell, the tenor, is light compared 
with the giants in great churches, but is impos- 
ing enough in the confined space of the belfry. 
In this church the ringers stand in two rows 
of three just inside the west door, an unusual and 
inconvenient arrangement, both for the import- 
ant business of watching the ropes of one’s fellow 
ringers and because the congregation must walk 
in between the ringers. Nothing will induce 
them to use the south door. Bells are more 
commonly hung so that the ringers stand in a 
circle. Moreover our ropes pass up through the 
gallery; beginners have been carried up and 
struck hard against the ceiling. You soon learn 
when to let go of your rope. 

A church bell may be either chimed or rung. 
In chiming, the rope is simply pulled and the 
bell swings to and fro so that the clapper strikes 
its side. A little practice enables you to make 
the bell “speak ’’ with only a few inches move- 
ment of the rope. Percy, our Captain of Bells, 
will sometimes become a one-man band, chiming 
treble with his right hand, No. 2 with one foot 
and No. 3 with his left hand. Although it sounds 
pleasant enough if absolutely regularly timed, 
chiming is a monotonous occupation, for no 
changes can be rung. 

When you are to ring, however, the bell 
must first be “‘ pulled up,” that is to say it must 
be swung further and further until the mouth is 
nearly vertical. To prevent its swinging right 
over it is fitted with a wooden stay, which 
stands upright when the bell is in the down posi- 
tion and rests against a slide under the upturned 
bell, which is then ‘‘set.’’ The slide is a piece 
of wood fixed on a pivot at one end, with a travel 
of about 18 inches at the other. This device 


is necessary because the bell may be set in one of 
two positions. In the first, known as sally, the 


red, white and blue hand-grip which bears this 
name is at about the height of your head, while 
at the second, “‘rope’s end,’”’ the rope has been 
carried round the wheel and its end is just com- 
fortably at arm’s length above the ringer. The 
beginner who pulls too hard or allows the stay 
of his bell to bump heavily against the slide may 
break the stay, in which case he will have the 
humiliation of seeing his rope vanish from his 
grip as the bell turns completely over. If he is 
not quick to leave go he may be carried aloft 
himself. His bell rings itself to a standstill. 

Gradually you get the feel of the bell and 
can judge when to check the rope, just before 
the stay touches the slide. There is something 
very satisfying in the feel of a bell as it rises to 
rope’s end. You learn, too, 
your rope, to bring your hands down as if throw- 
ing it to your feet, and not to look up. Soon 
you are putting less effort into pulling, for 
comparatively little strength is needed. ‘Pulling 
the bell up is more arduous, for it entails pulling 
the sally almost down to the ground until the 
bell is swinging high enough for you to take up 
the motion of ringing. Bells have an obstinate 
way of not coming up for the beginner, and of 
coming down again after a few strokes. 

Then the great day comes when you ring 
round with the team: bell-ringing gains much 
from being essentially a team affair, and ringers 
are patient and tolerant folk, remembering per- 
haps their first nervous efforts. “‘ Look to,’’ says 
treble. ‘‘No. 1 going, No. 1 gone.” You pull off 
just after the man before you (or it may be a 
girl, for they can make good ringers) and keep 
his movements in your eye. As you get used to 
your bell you develop a delicate control, ena- 
bling you to make slight adjustments of time. 
In ringing round, treble will be at the opposite 
end to tenor, pulling off at sally when the 
latter is at rope’s end, so maintaining the even 
round of strokes. When you are promoted to 
change-ringing, the captain will call the changes, 
and you may come into the lead or drop back 
behind one of the other bells, to do which com- 
plete control of the bell is necessary. Later still 
comes ‘‘method,” when no calling is done, but 
the order changes at each stroke in a definite 
cycle, such as grandsires and bobs, which may 
last for an hour or more. By now, though, you 
will hardly be a rabbit, and this one would be 
getting lost amid “‘hunting up” and “‘ dodging 
in’ and many other quaint phrases handed down 
through all the years that this old skill has rung 
out the bells over English fields. 
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PORCELAIN OR POTTERY ? @ .1yc. Bernarp nucues 


diately comes up against a problem which 

our ancestors made unnecessarily confus- 
ing. How is he to distinguish between the vari- 
ous terms—porcelain, china, pottery, earthen- 
ware, hard paste, soft paste? Few collectors 
remain satisfied for long with the suggestion 
‘‘when in doubt, call it china.””’ An understand- 
ing of the basic materials and methods is essential 
for a real appreciation of the potter’s skill and 
self- 


| (diate beginner-collector of ceramics imme- 


the various terms thereupon become 
explanatory. 
The word ‘‘china ”’ or ‘“‘chiney-ware ”’ was 


first used in England to distinguish imported 
Chinese porcelains from the earthenware made 
in the European potteries. Then, when artificial 
or soft porcelain began to be manufactured in 
England during the reign of George II, it was 
immediately dubbed “‘china,”’ a term which has 
come to mean English-made porcelain. Thus, 
the two terms are interchangeable and not the 
names of different things. 

Between porcelain and pottery, however, 
there is all the difference in the world. Porcelain, 
or china, is translucent; that is, pervious to light. 
Pottery, or earthenware, is not. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it is possible to recognise 
the difference by holding them to the light. 
The hundredth case is when a piece of 
porcelain is so thick that it fails to admit 
the light, such as the plinth of a piece of 
porcelain statuary. 

The subject has thus been divided 
into two large groups readily distin- 
guishable from each other. Subsequent 
classification is not so easy. Both por- 
celain and pottery are again divided 
into two classes: those including ex- 
amples of which the body is known 
as hard paste and those of which -the 
body is soft paste. The distinction be- 
tween these two is not always obvious, 
but it is essential for the collector to 
recognise the hard paste from the soft 
when determining the origin of un- 
marked specimens. There are border- 
line pieces in each group which even the 
greatest expert finds difficult to classify 
with accuracy. 

Porcelain is the finest of all ceramic 
wares. It is of high artistic excellence, 
of great durability, with translucent 
body and transparent glaze. It was im- 
ported into England during Plantagenet 
days under the style of china-metal; a 
work of reference dated 1599 defines 
“china-metall” as “‘fine dishes of earth 
painted.’’ During the Tudor and Stuart 
régimes, however, it was usually termed 
“purslane,” although Ellis in his Letters 





3.—HARD PASTE PORCELAIN: CHINESE. COFFEE-POT OF THE KANG H’SI PERIOD. Circa 1720. 
(Right) 4.—SOFT PASTE PORCELAIN: BOW. 





2.—POTTERY : 


Circa 1790. 


1—POTTERY: WHIELDON. PINE- 
APPLE MODEL COFFEE-POT. Circa 1760 
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CREAMWARE CHESTNUT 
BOWL AND STAND WITH PIERCED DECORATION. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE. Circa 1760 


written during 1530 refers to ‘‘ijj potts or Erthe 
payntid, callyd Porceland.”’ 

The earliest attempt to reproduce Oriental 
porcelain in England was made in 1506. Casual- 
ties in the oven were far too numerous and costly 
for the experiment to be continued. A further 
attempt to discover the secret of successful 
porcelain-making took place in 1587, and during 
the following year gifts of English porcelain 
were received by Queen Elizabeth, but nothing 
further was heard of the venture. Dwight, of 
Fulham, famed for his stoneware, announced in 
1671 that he was making porcelain from English 
materials, but distortions and breakages in the 
oven were still too costly for a commercial 
enterprise. 

Until the Cornish deposits of china stone 
were discovered, scientists had believed that 
porcelain clay was obtained from beds of natural 
plaster or paste buried in the earth, congealed 
into porcelain by exposure to the sun, and then 
glazed. Hakluyt in 1599 and Bacon in 1615 refer 
to this. 

Even when the truth was revealed and suit- 
able deposits of fine white china clay, produced 
by the decomposition of felspar from granitic 
rocks, were discovered in Cornwall about 1712, 
they remained unworked until after 1745, when 
William Cookworthy began experiments 
which resulted in the production of hard 
porcelain. 

This true porcelain, the porcelain 
of China, is what is known as hard paste 
porcelain. It was successfully repro- 
duced in England at Plymouth, Bristol, 
and New Hall, in Staffordshire. These 
are porcelains composed of white china 
clay—the plastic infusible ingredient- 
and felspathic stone which gives trans- 
lucence. Quantities of these two natural 
earths blended together and fired at 
great heat produced porcelain of ex- 
treme hardness ringing with a sonorous 
metallic note when lightly struck and 
breaking with a clean smooth fracture 
disclosing a fine sparkling grain of com- 
pact texture. 

The technical difficulties met with 
in the production of hard paste porce- 
lain will be apparent when it is realised 
that the unfired clay, lacking plasticity, 
is difficult to mould and, since it softens 
at one period during firing, tends to col- 
lapse beneath its own weight. To pre- 
vent this a varying thickness is desirable, 
but, at the same time, because of shrink- 
age during firing, the porcelain tends to 
become misshapen when the piece is not 
of uniform thickness. 

Soft is a relative term when applied 
to porcelain, the standard 
of hardness being the hard- 
ness of Oriental porcelain. 
Modern potters can achieve 
this because they use mat- 
erials scientifically blended. 
Most English porcelains of 
the Georgian era, such as 
early Chelsea, Bow, Coal- 
port, Derby, Longton Hall, 
Lowestoft, Nantgarw.,... 
Swansea, Worcester,’ were 
imitations so far as their 
composition was concerned. 
These artificial or soft por- 
celains were incapable of 
withstanding the great heat 
required in the production 
of hard porcelain : conse- 
quently they emerged from 
the kiln appreciably softer 
in texture and are sensitive 
to sudden changes of tem- 
perature. 

Some English potters, 
assuming the translucency 
of porcelain to be analagous 
with that of glass, experi- 
mented with various mix- 
tures of glass and clay, 
producing a substance 
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intermediate between glass and porcelain. These 
glassy soft paste porcelains possessed a creamy 
or ivory white tint with a waxy surface. When 
not too thick, a piece held before a strong artifi- 
cial light almost invariably reveals technical 
defects known as grease spots or mooning. These 
are discs varying in size from mere pinpricks to 
the diameter of a small pea, of greater trans- 
lucency than the rest of the material. This ware 
has a soft, rich effect as the decoration was 
applied over a soft glaze into which the colours 
sank slightly under the heat of the kiln while 
blending almost imperceptibly one with the 
other. Porcelain of this type made at Chelsea 
has a mellow waxy body beneath a rich heavy 
glaze of yellowish tint; Derby is similar to con- 
temporary Chelsea but with smaller grease 
spots; Longton Hall is lighter in colour than 
Chelsea, but poorly potted; Worcester re- 
sembles Chelsea but is greener, with a harder, 
less waxy glaze and less abundant grease spots. 

Early bone porcelain, an English invention, 
in which greater plasticity was obtained by 
adding bone ash to the glassy paste, was made 
at Bow from 1750 and at Chelsea from 1758. 
Other Georgian bone porcelains belonging to 
this early group include Derby, Lowestoft, 
Nantgarw, Pinxton and Swansea. These differ 
radically in appearance from the early glassy 
porcelain, although also classed as soft or artifi- 
cial porcelains. 





6.—SOFT PASTE (BONE) PORCELAIN: BOW. SAUCEBOAT 
MOULDED WITH FESTOONS IN RELIEF AND, ON THE 
HANDLE, A MASK. DECORATED INSIDE WITH SPRAYS 
1750-60. VICTORIA AND ALBERT 


OF FLOWERS IN GOLD. 
MUSEUM 


The soft paste porcelains described so far 
were very fragile, liable to become misshapen 
in firing and to crack at the touch of hot liquids. 
These obstacles were overcome to some extent 
by introducing soapstone in place of china clay 
—at Bristol, Caughley, Swansea and Worcester 
and other factories. 

The bone porcelain developed by Josiah 
Spode from 1794 combined the materials of true 
hard paste porcelain with bone-ash made from 
the burnt bones of cattle. For the first time a 
white paste of even translucency could be mar- 
keted at a reasonable price, chiefly owing to a 
great reduction in the number of wasters. This 
bone china is really intermediate between hard 
porcelain and soft porcelain, its translucency 
being due to the formation of a glassy material 
by combination of bone-ash and silica. 

Experts recognise English soft paste porce- 
lain by the feel of its surface. To the finger-tip 
it somewhat resembles the surface of new toilet 
soap. Where chipped or broken a piece of 
Georgian soft paste porcelain will feel roughish 
and granular; but if the porcelain is hard the 
surface of the fracture will be flint-like, curving 
off from the point of percussion. If the edge of 
the fracture is drawn across the finger-nail, a 
hard porcelain will mark the nail; a soft porce- 
lain will leave no mark. Soft paste porcelains 
vary in degree of hardness, but all can be 
scratched by steel. They are also susceptible 
to acids. 


which it rests—will be 
found a small unglazed 
area, Ifthe paste is marked 
when scratched by the 
finger-nail or with a pen- 
knife blade, then the por- 
celain is soft. While scrap- 
ing with the nail it is al- 
most possible to feel the 
paste crumbling away. If 
the paste is hard, scratch- 
ing will merely roughen the 
finger-nail. 

In the case of hard 
paste porcelain, decorations 
were usually applied direct 
to the raw body or to the 
biscuit ware before glazing. 
Before thin pieces were 
decorated the ware was 
painted with a solution of 
sugar to prevent colours 
from sinking into the paste. 
The colours curded slightly 
during the firing, baking on 
to the biscuit rather than 
into it. The piece was then dipped into glaze 
and again fired at a slightly lower temperature. 
This vitrified both body and glaze, making the 
porcelain appear as though covered with a 
heavy coating of varnish. This underglaze 
decoration, first attemp- 
ted in 1750, was more 
difficult to fire than 
overglaze because the 
intense heat of the glaz- 
ing oven tended to spoil 
nearly all colours with 
the exception of cobalt 
blue. Black, brown, 
yellow and green are al- 
so found, while copper 
oxide produced _brilli- 
ant reds. 

Overglaze decor- 
ation was applied above 
a coating of fired glaze 
without the further ad- 
dition of a protective 
glaze. The range of col- 
ours possible with this 
method was unlimited. 
Paste and glaze being 
fired in one operation, 
it is impossible to detect 
in a fractured section 
where paste ends and 
glaze begins. 

When the glaze, a 
fusible flint-glass rich in 
lead, was applied to hard 
paste porcelain, a rather tinny brightness re- 
sulted; when applied to soft paste it produced 
an effect of great delicacy. 

An excellent test to distinguish hard from 
soft pastes is to hold the porcelain at a slant to 
the light. On hard porcelain the glaze is rather 
dull and light is not reflected; on soft paste 
porcelain the glaze and colour gleam together. 
In Georgian soft paste porcelain, paste, colours, 
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5._SOFT PASTE PORCELAIN: CHELSEA. ROCOCO 
VASES, GRCS BLEU GROUND WITH CLASSICAL PAN- 
ELS IN COLOURS; GOLD ANCHOR MARK. ABOUT 1765 


and glaze blended intoatender brightness. So soft 
was the glaze on the carly soft paste porcelains 
that cups were scratched inside merely by the 
stirring of spoons. 

Earthenware or pottery is, like porcelain, 
divided into two classes—hard and soft paste. 
Here the difference is more readily discernible. 
Soft paste earthenware is porous, flaky, and 
rough to the tongue. It is also a bad resister of 
heat. Under this heading are included all slip 
decorated wares, all common white and common 
yellow wares and all enamelled wares. 

Earthenware is made from clay selected for 
its plasticity, hardening qualities and fusibility. 
Appreciably lighter in weight than porcelain, 
soft earthenware may be divided into four 
groups: unglazed; lustrous, coated with a slight 
vitreous glaze; coated with lead glaze; enamelled. 

It is manufactured in three stages : the clay 
is fired once to produce the biscuit state, then 
glazed, then fired a second time. Underglaze 
colours and printing are applied to the biscuit 
before the second firing. If enamel decoration 
is applied over the glaze, the ware is fired yet 
again at a comparatively low heat. 

Hard paste earthenware resists heat. Its 
chief characteristics are compact texture and 
hardness. To this group belong the basalt and 
jaspar wares, coarse stoneware, salt-glazed 
stoneware and agate ware. 

No attempt has been made here to classify 
all the different types of porcelain and earthen- 
ware included under each heading; only to indi- 
cate a few as types to assist the collector in 
deciding some of the most important points 
connected with the identification of. individual 
examples. It must be understood that there are 
many contributing factors such as tint, types of 
glaze, decoration and so on which must also 
be taken into consideration in establishing the 
identity of a piece of porcelain or pottery; also 
that no rule is an infallible guide. To the col- 
lector all these details are far more important 
than the factory marks beneath many pieces. 





7.—HARD PASTE PORCELAIN: BRISTOL. FIGURES REPRESENTING SEASONS 


Somewhere on every piece of Georgian 
porcelain—usually the projecting rim upon 
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ONE of cur great writers, so far as I know, 
N has written that triumphant eulogy of 
bed which so noble a subject demands. 
Charles Lamb, who should have done it, 
described the feeling of superiority which the 
invalid, ensconced safely in the comfortable 
harbour of bed, derives from the sympathetic 
attentions of others, but omitted all mention of 
the restful anchorage afforded to those in normal 
health. Leigh Hunt, perhaps, approached it 
most nearly. In his two essays, A Few Thoughts 
On Sleep and On Getting Up on Cold Mornings, 
he described the delicious luxury of bed, “the 
warm and circling amplitude,” but not its 
dignity and majesty. Miss V. H. Friedlaender, 
in Pied Piper’s Street (1922) a pleasant book of 
short essays, paid a gracious tribute. But what 
is wanted is a full-throated panegyric, a rhap- 
sody of rest. 

No royal throne ever surpassed the grandeur 
and nobility of a Heppelwhite four-poster with 
its delicate, slender, carved columns, its canopy 
with valences and curtains, and the pontifical 
splendour of its mantle of patchwork. The 
greatest moment in our daily life is that in which 
we slide gently into bed and settle in comfortable 
relaxation between the sheets. Whether we are 
honourably tired or only sleepy, there is no more 
delicious contentment in this world. Outside in 
the black night the shrieking gale may be lashing 
torrents of sleet against our windows, nation 
may have risen against nation, revolutions and 
riots may be raging, troubles unknown may be 
advancing for our future annoyance and vexa- 
tion, misguided people may be wasting the 
golden moments dancing in stuffy rooms to the 
blaring din of discordant noises; but to-night 
none of these things matters; we are safely and 
comfortably in bed. 

All life’s little worries, real and imaginary, 
all the nasty people who irritate us, all the 
undeserved ill-luck that pursues us and the 


out and forgotten in a warm and_ blessed 
oblivion. Here, at home and in our own bed, 
we fear no enemy, not even winter and rough 
weather. Elsewhere the prospect may be less 
favourable, and we may be at the mercy of vile 
criminals who would deprive us of the sweet 
seduction of sleep; the thoughtless unsym- 
pathetic villain in the next room at a hotel who 
slams doors, drops his boots and exercises his 
devilish ingenuity with many unnecessary 
noises; the people on the other side of thin 
partitions who chatter at great length; the 
motorist outside with his gear-changing and 
strident hooting; the boisterous servants in the 
early morning and the gurgling of modern 
plumbing: Nowhere are people so_ incon- 
siderate of others’ comfort, so unconscious even 
of their existence, as in the next bedroom at an 


hotel. 
x * * 


Of all our household gods the bed is the 
oldest and by far the most important. Even the 
“second-best bed’’ has been deemed worthy of 
a special bequest. Our ancestors considered the 
bedstead worthy of massive construction and 
elaborate decoration, but we have wisely 
sacrificed much of the grandeur for simpler form 
and greater comfort. Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no bed like one’s own. Considering that 
bed is the alpha and the omega of our mortal 
life and that most of us spend there one-third of 
our time, it is sound wisdom to see that we have 
the best that we can afford. If our nightly sleep 
be considered as a pleasant rehearsal for death, 
it should be made as comfortable as we hope our 
last rest will be. The most suitable place and 
time for sleep are in bed and at night; dozing in 
chairs is a waste of good daylight, and the easiest 
chair designed cannot compare with a bed for 
restfulness. .East, west, bed is best. The_real 
worshipper will prefer to do his reading and tea- 
drinking in places better adapted for the pur- 
pose ; the peaceful elysixm should be undisturbed 
by such trivial pleasures. An armchair by the 
fireside is a much more comfortable position in 
which to read, and no cup of tea is worth the 
loss of five minutes’ sleep. 

Samuel Johnson, who knew much about 
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THE BLESSINGS OF SLEEP 


personal comfort, said that ‘‘the happiest part 
of a man’s life is what he passes lying awake in 
bed in the morning.’’ No place or time is more 
appropriate for quiet retrospect and meditation, 
for the preparation of virtuous plans; but for the 
fullest enjoyment the mind should be undis- 
turbed and conscious only of complete comfort 
and well-being. An eminent medical specialist 
has given it as his opinion that early rising is the 
most prolific cause of madness. There are 
strange restless people who leap from _ bed 
immediately they wake, even though it be dark, 
carrying with them throughout the day a warped 
and unwarranted air of moral superiority; but 
they miss much of life’s greatest joy and are 
often sleepy after lunch. 

To lie still and unperturbed after a heartless 
peremptory call from below, in a delicious trance 
of contented drowsiness, is to realise how much 
time, particularly in winter, we waste out of 
bed. How foolish it is to tear ourselves from 
our warm nest to enter a cold grey world, to step 
apprehensively into an even colder depth of 
water, to fasten forty or more callous buttons 
with numbed unsympathetic fingers, to shave, 
to select a tie appropriate to the moment’s mood 
and to mingle once more with unpleasant people 
who show no sign of appreciation of our bravery 
and endurance or of our tasteful appearance. It 
is remarkable that, in these days of progress, no 
method of simplifying these elaborate prepara- 
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ON A GAINSBOROUGH PICTURE 
(Miss Linley and her brother) 


Peed lovely children of the Georgian days 

Twin flowers on one stem, bestarred with dew 

At early morn—I have no words to praise 

Your peerless charm. Whilst the great painter 
drew 

These vose-flushed faces did remembrance rise 

Within his mind of Grecian days of old, 

When from the chisel of Praxiteles 

Beauty was born that lit the earth with gold ? 

Little he knew swift death would overtake 

This Boy, whose dreaming and celestial eyes 

Gaze into space—or vadiance would forsake 

This voseate Girl. Upon his canvas lies 

The deathless glow of genius that has shed 

Its glorious light across the ages dead. 


ELEANOUR NORTON. 
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tions has been evolved. A well-designed -one- 
piece garment, with a simple fastening at the 
neck, would save much time and labour, and it 
must come. There is no doubt that the anticipa- 
tion of all this useless bother and delay keeps 
many of us from an earlier breakfast. 

There are those who claim to enjoy sleeping 
outdoors, rolling themselves in a blanket and 
lying on the cold, hard, unresponsive earth, with 
perhaps a knapsack for a pillow. Apart from 
a superfluous abundance of fresh air, which is 
usually very cold, there is very little to com- 
mend the adventure, even in an improvised 
substitute for a bed. Rest is always liable to 
interruption by night-roaming animals, birds 
and insects. On my first experiment of the 
summer it always rains, and I am blamed for the 
break in the weather. Like every other job, 
sleep is best accomplished with the proper 
equipment and surroundings. 

Those unfortunate people who suffer from 
insomnia or from the interruption of dreams 
deserve our fullest sympathy. Both troubles are 
generally the result of indigestion or of undue 
mental excitement and apprehension, and may 
be cured or relieved by taking no food after the 
last meal of the day and by a spell of quiet 
reading before going upstairs ‘‘over timbern 
hil.”” They should not anticipate difficulty but 
lie quietly, without mental effort, in confidence 
of the natural coming of sleep. Slow and deep 
breathing will often assist the desired result. 
A well-known multi-millionaire is said to regret 
that he rarely has an hour’s perfect sleep at 
night. Those of us who regularly enjoy eight, 
and sometimes nine, will not envy him his 
millions. It is possible to relieve the terror of 
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alarming dreams by training the will to wake 
at the crisis; our sense of proportion convinces 
us that such horrors must be only imaginary, 
and the relief and satisfaction are generally 
sufficient to ensure a quick relapse into un- 
consciousness. 

Although loss of sleep is irritating and dis- 
tressing the length of time we lie awake is 
generally exaggerated, and even then we are at 
least resting under the most favourable con- 
ditions. Sancho Panza, unlike his master Don 
Quixote, ‘‘never had a second, one sleep lasting 
him from night to morning; an evident sign of 
his good constitution and few cares.’’ “I only 
know,” he said, ‘‘that while I am asleep, I have 
neither fear nor hope, neither trouble nor glory ; 
and blessings on him who invented sleep, the 
mantle that covers all human thoughts, the food 
that appeases hunger, the drink that quenches 
thirst, the fire that warms cold, that moderates 
heat, and lastly, the general coin that purchases 
all things, the balance and weight that equals 
the shepherd with the king and the simple with 
the wise.”’ 

* * * 

To those of riper years no appreciation of 
bed can be complete without a note of gratitude 
for that beneficent winter companion, the hot- 
water bottle. The full-blooded hearty, who is 
also, almost surely, an early riser, regards it with 
violent contempt as a confession of weakness, 
almost of effeminacy. By relieving the first 
shock of pyjamas and cold sheets, it adds much 
to our comfort, and this is sufficient justification 
for its use. There are many other ways of dis- 
playing our stoicism without detracting from the 
perfection of one of the greatest joys of life. 
Bed in winter without a hot-water bottle is like 
roast goose without apple sauce, stewed tripe 
without onions, or toast without butter, endur- 
able but incomplete. 

An hour or so before we retire to rest, the 
comforter should be placed, with the pyjamas 
pressed closely around it, about two feet inside 
the bed, just where the small of the back will 
come as one lies at fulllength. The usual idiotic 
practice of ignoring the pyjamas and turning 
back the corner of the bed-clothes wastes much 
of the glowing benefits. Later the bottle is 
worked gradually downwards to make a warm 
spot for the feet. Having served its commend- 
able purpose, it can be removed and deposited 
at the bedside, although, in severe weather, 
elderly people and invalids may derive further 
delight by retaining it. In cases of lumbago it is 
infallible and indispensable. 

The hot-water bottle can claim direct and 
honourable descent from so distinguished and 
handsome an ancestor as the warming-pan, 
which, filled with glowing ashes from the hearth 
fire, warmed the sheets and hearts of our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers. There are 
three forms, each of which has its fervent 
supporters. That made of metal has the dis- 
advantage of being untouchable and generally 
has to wear a flannel jacket. The most popular 
material is indiarubber, but this kind is flabby 
in shape, more like a cushion than a bottle, 
difficult to manoeuvre into position and also 
often disgraced with a cover. The most satis- 
factory is that made of earthenware, because it 
gives out its heat generously, does not perish or 
leak, needs no adornment or restraint, keeps its 
shape and is more easily moved with the feet. 
Central heating and gas or electric fires may have 
reduced the need for the hot-water bottle, but 
they cannot replace its gracious intimacy. 

May I, in conclusion, quote the following 
lines by Charles Mackay :— 


I have lived and I have loved, 

I have waked and I have slept, 

I have sung and I have danced, 

I have smiled and I have wept, 

I have won and tasted treasure, 

I have had my fill of pleasure; 
And all these things were weariness, 
And some of them weve dreariness; 
And all these things, but two things, 
Were emptiness and pain: 

And love—it was the best of them 
And sleep—worth all the vest of them. 
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CORRESPONDENC 


THE CARE OF 
CATHEDRALS 


IR,—The excellent article in your 

issue of January 14 on the care of 
cathedrals, stating the difficulties and 
putting forward constructive sugges- 
tions for dealing with the problem, is 
welcomed by the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. 

As works of art the cathedrals 
and the great collegiate churches are 
the most important class of building 
in the country: they are among our 
most treasured possessions, and any 
work of repair, alteration or addition 
is of national concern. These build- 
ings have in course of time become of 
such consequence that the question of 
their care and adornment cannot be 
left entirely in the hands of their 
custodians; it is a national responsi- 
bility. This Society, therefore, con- 
siders that the time is past when the 
Dean and Chapter of a cathedral, or 
the authorities in charge of any 
similar church of importance, should be 
entitled as of right to make changes, 
even though they may be for the 
convenience of worshippers, without 
taking the advice of experts on the 
architectural and historic problems 
involved, and this applies equally to 
questions of decoration and repair. 

The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has on previous 
occasions appealcd through the medium 
of the Press to the church authorities 
to agree to these problems being con- 
sidered by outside organisations, and 
the late Lord Crawford, when giving 
evidence in 1923 on behalf of the 
Society before the commission ap- 
pointed by the National Assembly to 
consider church property and finance, 
stressed the Society’s desire for some 
central control of the work done. The 
committee at that time was convinced 
that if an independent authority were 
appointed whose sanction to all 
schemes of alteration and repair was 
necessary, the public would have much 
less reason to fear the results, and it 
still holds to this opinion. 

The deans, provosts and incum- 
bents who are responsible for the 
services and other spiritual activities 
carried on in these great churches are 
rightly not chosen primarily for their 
artistic ability or antiquarian know- 
ledge and there is no guarantee that 
they possess the qualities needed to 
preserve and emphasise the beauty 
and historic significance of the build- 
ings in their charge. 

The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, while glad to 
recognise that this ability has been 
frequently shown in the past, feels 
that with the ever-increasing demands 
on the time and energy of the clergy 
this knowledge will not be so often 
available in the future. 

On the whole the Society considers 
that the best way of meeting the 





THE SHORE OF VYPEEN ISLAND, OFF THE WEST COAST OF 
INDIA, JUST AFTER SUNSET 


See letter : Sunsets in the Tropics 


difficulty and restoring public confi- 
dence would be the formation of 
a permanent standing sub-committee 
of the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, on which the Royal Fine Art 
Commission and _ other interested 
bodies would be fully represented and 
to which all matters concerning the 
fabric and furnishings of the cathe- 
drals would have to be referred. It 
should also be obligatory to publish 
particulars of any proposals and to 
give objectors an opportunity to state 
their case. 

The Society believes that if this 
or something on these lines is not 
accepted by the Church voluntarily, 
public opinion will eventually insist 
that cathedrals and other important 
churches should be scheduled as 
ancient monuments and_ brought 
under the control of the Government. 

-M. DANCE, Secretary, the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
55, Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 


A TREE CHIMERA 
S1r,—In Trent Park, Barnet, Hert- 
fordshire, there is a fine horse-chestnut 
tree with a trunk now measuring about 
40 inches near the base. It has red 
blossoms on one side of it and white 
ones on the other. It has been sug- 
gested that two young trees were 
planted close together or even bound 
together for a time, so that they 
joined to form this tree. Does any of 
your readers know of any similar 
experiment which has been success- 
ful?—ANN TotMaAN (Mrs.), Estate 
Office, Trent Park, Barnet, Herts. 

{It is possible, but not very 
likely, that this ‘tree’’ is, in fact, 
two trees which have grafted them- 


selves together. A more _ probable 
explanation is that it is what scientists 
term a ‘‘sectional chimera.’’ This 
rather curious freak may _ occur 
if one or more cells at the growing tip 
of a shoot undergo a genetical muta- 
tion or, as the gardeners would say, 
sport. Then these particular cells go 
on dividing and producing more cells 
of their own kind while the remaining 
cells in the growing tip continue to 
produce cells of the original genetical 
type. So the plant comes in time to 
consist of two distinct kinds of tissue 
differing in some hereditary charac- 
teristic, which may show itself in the 
colour of flowers or foliage or in some 
other striking manner.—ED. ] 


PLEA FOR A WEST 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
Str,—The old houses of Exeter are 
disappearing so steadily that it is 
greatly hoped by many lovers of the 
city that something can be done to 
restore the fine old house in Tudor 
Street, illustrated in the accompanying 
photographs, before it is too late. 
These were taken only a few weeks ago 
and show its appearance after approxi- 

mately five centuries. 

James Crocker, F.R.1.B.A., in his 
Sketches of Old Exeter published in 
1886 (Plate XVII), mentions the com- 
mon belief that the house once be- 
longed to the Duntze family. He 
points out that the arms thereon do 
not appear to be those of Duntze 
(a pascal lamb passant or), but are 
more likely to be those of Tuberville 
(1450-1578) which Westcott describes 
as “‘argent a lion rampant, gules, 
crowned or.’”’ He adds: ‘The scal- 
lopped work is of slate, and is locally 
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considered unique. I am afraid the 
skill of the artisan of the present day 
would be severely tested in the repro- 
duction of similar work. The whole of 
the work was originally treated alike, 
but according to the statement of an 
octogenarian living hard by, the upper 
portion was destroyed 50 or 60 years 
ago.”’ 

From the illustration given in 
Crocker’s work, there was apparently 
once a porch, now missing. 
Crocker’s account adds : “‘ With regard 
to the escutcheons the higher one has 
a rampant lion crowned. The centre 
one is parti per pale: Ist a lion pas- 
sant, 2nd ermine. The lower one is 
charged with a Tudor rose, and in 
chief a crown. John Tuberville 
Sheriff of Devon 29, Henry VI. 1450, 
James Tuberville Bishop of Exeter— 
1555, Thomas Tuberville Bailiff of 
Exeter 20 Elizabeth 1578. Having 
regard to the general architectural 
character of the house, as well as the 
evidence of the arms, I should deem 
it probable that the said Thomas 
Tuberville was the builder and founder 
of the house.’’-—R. B. PHAyRE (Col.), 
Collatons House, Bow, Crediton, Devon. 


SUNSETS IN THE 
TROPICS 


Srr,—Mr. Hugo H. Schroder’s article on 
sunset photography (January 28) gives 
many interestii.g suggestions, but unfor- 
tunately opportunities are all too rare 
in England, where low cloud and haze 
so often obscure the western horizon. 
The short twilight of the tropics, 
however, often produces remarkable 
effects of colour and cloud formation. 
The most gorgeous sunsets I have seen 
were on the west coast of India, where 
the sun sinks in the Arabian Ocean, 
and the afterglow paints the skies ina 
blaze of splendour. 

I enclose a photograph taken, after 
the sun had set, on Vypeen Island, 
opposite the entrance of Cochin 
Harbour. The shores are lined with a 
frieze of fishing nets mounted on 
stilts. These nets were introduced by 
Chinese settlers and have remained 
unchanged in design for thousands of 
years. The wooden frame is pivoted 
so as to enable the net to be dipped 
forward into the sea. 

It was on palm-studded Vypeen 
Island that the Dutch armies under 
Van der Meyden landed in 1661 at the 
opening of their campaign against the 
Portuguese, which made them the 
rulers of Malabar until 1795, when 
the East India Company-successfully 
laid siege to Cochin. — DouGLas 
Dickins, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


CONTROL OF REEDS AND 
WEEDS 


Str,—I welcome Colonel Ogilvie’s 
artcle in CounTRY LIFE of February 4 
about weed- and_ reed-cutting at 
Thorpeness, Suffolk, and have myself 
seen and admired the efficient way in 
which this work is done. 

I am glad to say that this example 
is being followed in Norfolk. The 
Association of boat-letting firms has 
ordered a machine of the type used by 
Colonel Ogilvie and means to start 
work this summer on weed and on 
outgrowth of reed in the Broads. 

I hope the rolling stone will 
gather weed and that more open water 
will be secured for sailing —ANTHONY 
Buxton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


A LEACH’S PETREL IN 

MON TGOMERYSHIRE 
From the Earl of Powis. 
Str,—I noticed recently in CouNTRY 
Lire that a Leach’s fork-tailed petrel 
had been found in Buckinghamshire 
on Christmas Eve. It will interest you 
to know that another of these birds 
was picked up dead in a lane close to 
here about Christmas time. I do not 
know of any other record of one being 
found in this county. 

I think there is a record of a petrel, 
whether a Leach’s fork-tailed or a 
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SYMBOLS OF TRADE OR BUSINESS IN LONDON STREETS. THAT ON THE LEFT IS STILL IN EXISTENCE 


stormy I do not know, having been 
picked up or shot in Shropshire about 
1852.—Pow1s, Powis Castle, Welsh- 
pool, Montgome: yshire. 


—AND SUFFOLK 

S1r,—A Leach’s fork-tailed petrel was 
picked up in an exhausted condition 
at Barningham, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, on December 10 last. It is, 
I think, some 90 years since one was 
recorded from west Suffolk.—FRANK 
BuRRELL, Fornham St. Martin, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


According to Forrest’s Fauna of 
North Wales, three Leach’s fork-tailed 
petrels were seen near Llanymynech, 
Montgomeryshire, on December 8, 1901. 
The same author’s Fauna of Shrop- 
shire (1899) states that this petrel had 
been recorded about ten times from 
Shropshire and implies that the storm 
petrel was of more frequent occurrence. 
Both species have been reported from 
Shropshire since then. Ticehurst’s 
Birds of Suffolk records a Leach’s 
fork-tailed petrel from near Brandon 
on December 13, 1902.—Ep.] 


TRADE SIGNS TO 
REMEMBER 


Sir,—The pictures of Swedish shop 
signs which you reproduced in your 
issue of January 14 recall to my mind 
that such representations, apart from 
the ubiquitous three balls of the pawn- 
broker, were a familiar sight in 
London even within living memory, 
and I enclose photographs of three 
examples, one of which has survived 
to this day. 

The delightful ship, with metal 
sails braving the four winds of 
heaven, used to surmount the offices 
of a shipping line in Cockspur Street, 
but it has long since, I fear, gone to 


See letter: 


another ship, however, is still to be 
seen outside another building in this 
famous street of shipping offices. 

Father Time with his hour glass 
was once a feature of Leadenhall 
Street, surmounting a clock outside 
a watchmaker’s premises. This vener- 
able figure, made of wood and painted 
in gold and red, himself suffered the 
doom which Father Time reserves for 
all, for old age and decay overtook 
him and he had to be painlessly 
destroyed. 

The barrel in my third picture, 
with its hint of time in a special sense, 
is still to be seen in the Strand. It 
formerly had a notice below it an- 
nouncing “‘Greenwich Mean Time.”’ 

Other signs which I recollect are 
a metal glove suspended outside 
premises in Blackfriars Road, crown 
and sugar loaves outside a grocer’s 
shop in Gracechurch Lane and—more 
recently—a figure of Justice near 
King’s Cross station. Many people 
will also remember the large globe 
which hung outside the Strand 
offices of the evening newspaper the 
Globe. It was removed to the Oak 
Hill Convalescent Home of the 
Institute of Journalists in, I 
think,’ the ’twenties.—EDWARDIAN, 
London S.W.1. 


THE VANBRUGH MANNER 
IN DORSET 


S1r,—As a postscript to Mr. Whistler’s 
most interesting article on the newly- 
discovered Vanbrugh designs for 
Eastbury, Dorset (December 31, 
1948), you may care to publish a 
photograph of the parish church of 
Horton, nine miles east of Blandford, 
and six miles from Eastbury. It was 
largely rebuilt during the years 1722-3, 
just after the wings and forecourt at 
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PARTLY FLOODED FIELDS IN SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE 
See letter: Excess Water Problem 


Trade Signs to Remember 


mason employed was John Chapman, 
and there are many payments in the 
church warden’s accounts to him “for 
Mason work,’’‘‘on accompt of Rebuild- 
ing ye Tower,’’ etc. No surveyor is 
mentioned, and Chapman, like other 
18th-century master masons, no doubt 
made his own designs. The Vanbrugian 
character of his tower is plain, and it 
bears a close resem- 
blance to the two 
pavilions shown in the 
painting of Eastbury 
before its demolition. 
Unfortunately nothing 
is known of the masons 
employed at Eastbury, 
but it is tempting to sug- 
gest that Chapman had 
been working under 
Vanbrugh on the great 
house until work stopped 
on George Dodington’s 
death in 1720.—HowarpD 
CoLvin, Oxford. 


EXCESS WATER 
PROBLEM 
Str,—When I was tak- 
ing the accompanying 
photograph in south 
Oxfordshire not long ago, 
a problem came to mind. 
In some counties (e.g. in 
parts of Wiltshire, where 
the drowners work, and 
in Devon) rain and floods 
are less of a nuisance 
because the water- 
meadows and the steep 
pastures with their 
horizontal gutters are 
methodically managed. 
But here the water seems 
to be an unmitigated 
curse, though the total 
annual rainfall is rather 
less than in Wiltshire and much 
less than in Devon. Why is this? Is 
the intelligent utilisation of excess 
water a strictly local and hereditary 

craft ?—SouTH MIDLANDs. 


THE HISTORY OF A 
HIGHLAND FAMILY 
Sir,—I so much enjoy Mr. Alasdair 
MacGregor’s articles in COUNTRY LIFE 
that I am sorry to have to join issue 
with him over some of his remarks 
about Rothiemurchus, Inverness-shire, 

in the issue of December 24, 1948. 

The body buried in the church- 
yard of Rothiemurchus is not that of 
Farquhar Shaw. This mistake was 
made by an American named Shaw, 
who removed, some 80 years ago, the 
stone slab on the grave and substituted 
a new slab, with the name Farquhar. 
The body is actually that of Shaw Mor 
(The Great), great-grandson of Angus, 
sixth chief of Mackintosh and seventh 
of Clan Chattan. Owing to the old 
age of the reigning chief in 1396, when 
the battle at the North Inch of Perth 


took place, Shaw Mor, already a noted 
warrior, was chosen to lead the Clan 
Chattan in the fight described by Scott 
in The Faiv Maid of Perth. He was 
Shaw Mor Sgorrfialach (buck-toothed). 
There was no surname Shaw until 
1630. 

The Davidsons were not the clan 
defeated in the battle. It was the 





THE CHURCH AT HORTON, DORSET, 
LARGELY 
CHAPMAN, WHO MAY HAVE 

UNDER VANBRUGH AT EASTBURY 


See letter: The Vanbrugh Manner in Dorset 


REBUILT 1722-23 BY JOHN 


WORKED 


Camerons, as pointed out by my cousin 
\lasdair Mackintosh Mackintosh, the 


clan historian. The Camerons 
acknowledge this themselves. Had 
Mr. MacGregor been to the scene 


recently he would have seen the metal 
plaque stating the facts. 

As regards the Bodach an Doune, 
kindly spirit of the Shaws, it is said 
that when the Shaws left Rothie- 
murchus in the hands of the Grants, 
who came into it through debt 
incurred by the last Shaw of the Doune, 
sad lamentations were heard all over 
the hills and the River Druie changed 
its course. 

I am writing a history of the 
Highland family of Shaw, with its 
branches of Ayrshire and Dublin (to 
which latter Bernard Shaw belongs), 
and should be glad if any of your 
readers could trace who was St. 
Tuchaldus, from whom the church is 
named, and St. Eata, whose chapel of 
ease existed near by. 

In the recently published history 

(Continued on page 377) 
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JAMES POLLARD - TROLLING FOR PIKE ON THE RIVER LEA - 183! 


“ No Life, my honest Scholar, 


lo. Life so happy and so pleasant as the Angler’s™ 


FROM “THE COMPLEAT ANGLER BY IZAAK WALTON 


o the heart of an Angler thrills to the thought of casting, playing 
and landing. But oft-times the fish are shy, and the creel is empty still. 


Then it is that PLAYER'S quietly console, bestowing a serene 





happiness, a-contented mind, 


‘a ‘ 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





Superb pottery vase with brilliant iridescence on a green glaze. Height 19 inches. 
Han Dynasty 206 B.C.—A.D. 220 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 
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AGNEW & SONS 


LTD. 


THOS. 





SALOMON VAN RUISDAEL 


The River, with the Church of St. Bavo, 
Haarlem, in the distance 


11} X 123 inches, 


43, OLD BOND STREET, 
AND (CARS) 


3, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Teleg.: Resemble, London. Teleph.: Reg. 3042 












































A. small 
Regency 
Secretaire 
Cabinet 

in 
Calamander 


2ft. Tins. wide. 





Messrs. Smith & 
Watson Inc: 20 East 
55th St., New York, 


at 16 Grafton Street 


are now our Ameri- Fine  Fighteenth — Century 
can Agents. They P é 
hold a representative Furniture - Works of Art 


stock of good pieces 
and frequent con- 
signments are being 
shipped to ensure a 


‘suas! BLAIRMAN 


stock. antiques 


VEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
and at 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE + HARROGATE 

















THE SCENE AT LISBON 


IN 1662 WHEN 
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CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA EMBARKED FOR HER 


MARRIAGE WITH CHARLES II: A PAINTING PROBABLY BY THE DUTCH ARTIST, DIRCK STOOP 


of the Mackintoshes and Clan Chattan, 
by Mrs. Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 
are photographs of a claymore used 
in the battle of 1396, and of a painting 
of the battle, now at Moy Hall, 
Inverness-shire.—NORMAN SHAW, Hon. 
Secretary, The Clan Chattan Associa- 
tion, Yarnells, North Hinksey, Oxford. 


[We forwarded our correspon- 
dent’s letter to Mr. MacGregor, who 
replies as follows :— 

“T have not been to Rothiemur- 
chus since the plaque referred to by 
Mr. Norman Shaw was placed there. 
I should be interested to know pre- 
cisely the inscription it bears, the date 
when it was erected, and precisely the 
data upon which Alasdair Mackintosh 
Mackintosh substitutes the Camerons 
for the Davidsons. Where do the 
Camerons make the acknowledgment 
that it was they who were defeated ? 

“The point about the removal of 
the stone in the old kirkyard at 
Rothiemurchus by an American 
named Shaw, some eighty years ago, 
and the supposed substitution by him 
of the present stone, is of some 
interest. Eighty years ago would 
mean about 1870. Are there extant 
any kirk-session or other records where 
reference is made to this substitution ? 
It could scarcely have been carried 
out as recently as is supposed without 
knowledge and authority. I should 
like confirmation that there was no 
Shaw surname until 1630. What have 
the Shaws to say to this? ’’—Ep.] 


SETTING SAIL TO MARRY 

A KING 
Sir,—Your reproduction (January 21) 
of Sir John Gilh rt’s famous painting 
of Charles I leaving Westminster Hall 
after his trial has induced me to send 
you this photograph of a painting in 
my possession which records a far 
happier event in the history of our 
nation. 

The scene is set off Lisbon in the 
year 1662 and depicts the embarka- 
tion of Catherine of Braganza for her 
marriage to Charles II. The warship in 
the right foreground in the Royal 
Charles. The painting is probably by 
the Dutch artist, Dirck Stoop, who 
lived in Lisbon at that time and was 
painter to the Portuguese Court. He 
accompanied the Infanta on _ her 
journey to England and lived in 
London for some time. 

There is little or no record of any 
of his work in this country, but 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers states that he was a very 
versatile artist and that pictures by 
him were to be seen in Munich, 
Dresden and Copenhagen. 

The British Museum has two or 
three impressions by him and the 
National Maritime Museum, Green- 
wich, has an engraving of the scene 


See letter: Setting Sail to Marry a King 


portrayed in my picture. Perhaps 
some reader knows of examples of his 
work done in this country.—C. J. 
TarRRY, Carbury, Ashford, Middlesex. 


ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 
Str,—The Folk Lore of Herefordshive 
records two legends concerning King 
Arthur attached to Arthur’s Stone, 
which you recently illustrated. One 
is that there was a great battle in 
which Arthur slew the enemy chief and 
buried him there, the other that it 
was a giant whom the King slew. 

In the West Country perhaps the 
strongest legendary connection with 
the King is at Caerleon, where the old 
Roman amphitheatre, excavated some 
years ago, 2f which I enclose a photo- 
graph, has for long been called his 
Round Table. And Tennyson stayed 
at Caerleon a long time when writing 
his Jdylls, no doubt to absorb the 
atmosphere of tradition and to obtain 
local colour. Curiously enough, the 
older British chronicles always con- 
nect him with Cornwall: it was only 
Geoffrey of Monmouth who trans- 
ferred him to Caerleon—in Monmouth- 
shire !|—M. W., Hereford. 


RECRUITS TO FARMING 


Str,—In his excellent article Move 
Meat From the Hills (January 28), 
Mr. Peter Tolson refers somewhat 





scornfully to “the incoming tide of 
tenants and purchasers.’’ What a 
tide, he says—unskilled city men, 
retired servicemen, hunting folk, 
breeders of dogs—rushing in, not to 
farm the land in the traditional way 
by rearing cattle and breeding sheep, 
but to escape the town. Meanwhile 
young farmers with perhaps more 
skill, but no capital, come and bring 
their dairy herds with them. 

Mr. Tolson is right, there is this 
incoming tide, but why the scorn? 
I could take him to ten or a dozen 
farms, farmed either by a retired 
soldier, a business man, a young 
couple, even a breeder of dogs. It is 
true many of them are selling milk, 
but equally true that many of them 
are breeding sheep or beef cattle, and 
I believe that in time there will be 
more meat and less milk produced. 

The business man may use his 
farm as a larder, but his money makes 
good roads, renews and repairs build- 
ings, buys expensive and necessary 
lime, fertiliser and machinery, and 
pays for electricity and water supplies. 
The retired soldier may be an inexperi- 
enced farmer, but he is seldom a fool; 
if he likes to put his savings into a 
farm and to spend eight or ten hours a 
day driving a tractor and tending 
stock, and several hours each evening 
filling in forms, instead of playing golf 
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and bridge, surely this is to his credit. 
I am not a farmer, though I have 
some knowledge of farming, but I live 
and work on Exmoor and have a 
growing admiration for this incoming 
tide. With very few exceptions, all 
these people and their families are 
hardworking and most willing, and 
able, to learn from the experienced 
moor farmer, as well as the N.A.A.S. 
The young farmers are cheerfully 
accepting the hard work, isolation and 
many inconveniences, with the hope of 
making,at the best, a modest livelihood, 
and for the sake of the independence 
and happiness they find in working on 
the moor. Should any of these people 
fail, the financial loss to themselves 
will be great, but the benefits they 
have conferred on the land will endure. 
-Mary G. Peak, The Laundry, Dul- 
verton, Somerset. 


ENGRAVING OF 
COPENHAGEN 
From Lord Charles Bentinck 
S1r,—I have an engraving of Copen- 
hagen, the Duke of Wellington’s 
famous charger, about which there has 
recently been considerable correspond- 
ence in CouNTRY LIFE. It is inscribed 
‘James Ward, R.A. pinxit et Del'’t, 
select proof, retouched by J. W., 
London. Published 1824, R. Acker- 
mann, Strand.’’ 

It is a nice picture of the horse in 
old age, with a view of, I take it, the 
Berkshire Downs in the distance. 
CHARLES BENTINCK, Oxton Hail, 
Newark, Notts. 

[Lt.-Col. P. V. W. Gell, of Hopton 
Hall, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, tells 
us that he also has an example of this 
engraving.—ED.] 


TREES AS WAR 
MEMORIALS 
S1r,—I recently read of a tree being 
planted in a country churchyard in 
memory of a Canadian officer killed 
in the last war, and would suggest that 
this form of remembrance might be 
more widely adopted. The trees need 
not be planted in churchyards; there 
could be avenues of pleached trees 
which, besides being more beautiful 
than many stone memorials, would 
cost far less —DorROTHY ALLHUSEN, 
Shalbourne House, Marlborough, Wilts. 





Old Farm Buildings As Youth 
Hostels.—The Youth Hostels Associ- 
ation of England and Wales is anxious 
to lease or buy disused farm byildings 
for conversion into hostels. Anyone 
who has unwanted buildings that 
might be suitable for this purpose 
should write to: Mr. P. J. Clarke, at 
Eyarth Hall, Ruthin, Denbighshire. 





REMAINS OF THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE 
See letter: Arthurian Legends 
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THE VAUXHALL VELOX 


r | “NHE new Vauxhall Velox is of particular 
interest as an example of the change in 
design made possible by the new flat-rate 

taxation of £10 per annum, regardless of the 

horse-power of a car. To refer to a car by its 
horse-power is, however, a habit that dies hard 
with many motorists, as was proved by the 
friends who remarked to me, when I was 
testing the Vauxhall, on its small size for an 

18 h.p. car. 

The dimensions of the Vauxhall Velox are, it 

is true, smaller than those of the average 18 h.p. 

car of the days before the change in taxation, 

but it would be more correct to describe it as 
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THE VAUXHALL VELOX. The ventilating panels in the front doors and the width of the 


the cylinder bores, and an external filter is 
incorporated in the system to keep the oil 
pure. An exhaust-heated vaporising chamber 
is included in the induction manifold. This is 
thermostatically operated and its object is to 
reduce the need for using the choke, which 
would lead to excessive consumption of petrol 
and wear of the cylinder bore. The cooling 
system is also thermostatically controlled to 
promote rapid warming up. The radiator is 
pressurised (a system which is becoming 


increasingly popular) so that the boiling-point 
of the coolant is raised by 11 degrees, to 223 
degrees F. 
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luggage boot are noteworthy 


having a bigger engine than the usual four- 
seater saloon. It is clear that the intention of 
the manufacturers was to provide a four-seater 
saloon with adequate luggage space combined 
with a standard of performance, smoothness, 
and reliability comparable with that of the 
average car from the U.S.A. This has been 
achieved, and with a petrol consumption of 
26 m.p.g., which is approximately 10 m.p.g. 
better than one could hope to obtain on the 
usual type of transatlantic cars. 

Integral construction, introduced by Vaux- 
hall in 1937, is employed. In this no separate 
chassis frame is used, but the body and frame 
form one girder-like construction of pressed 
steel, which gives great rigidity and strength 
and at the same time saves weight. The front 
suspension, as on the previous models, is inde- 
pendent, being effected by torsion bars, and the 
rear springing is by long flat semi-elliptic springs. 
The rear springs are provided with grease-filled 
gaiters, and the springing all round is assisted 
by double-acting hydraulic dampers. On each 
side under the body sill, the bracket for the 
Stevenson jacking system is fitted, which apart 
from its obvious advantages over the old-style 
screw jack, is simpler and less prone to trouble 
than certain automatic jacks now being fitted. 

The engine used in the Velox is a new one, 
but follows the usual lines of Vauxhall design. It 
is a six-cylinder with pushrod-operated over- 
head valves and capacity of just over 2% litres, 
and gives 54 brake-horse-power at the unusually 
low engine speed of 3,300 r.p.m. The low speed 
at which the engine delivers its power assists 
in making the safe cruising speed high in 
relation to the maximum speed. The engine 
lubrication system includes a positive feed to 


The most striking feature of the bodywork 
is the great size of the upward opening luggage- 
boot lid. This extends to the entire width of 
the car, the actual aperture being 50 inches 
across, and the loading of luggage can be 
carried out remarkably easily. As the spare 
wheel is carried, without any sub-division, in 
the luggage space, one’s first impression is that 
the available space is rather limited. 

The interior of the body is slightly utili- 
tarian in appearance, but it would be unreason- 
able to expect more lavish finishing in view of 
the low price of the car, which is not intended 
to be more than a roomy four-seater, although 
it can carry six. In view of the lateral dimen- 
sions it might have been wiser to employ 
separate front seats, or, at least, a dividing 
arm-rest. The shape of both seat cushions and 
squabs is carefully worked out, and a com- 
fortable and efficient driving position can be 
found. On long journeys, moreover, one can 
vary one’s position to avoid fatigue. The front 
doors are provided with swivelling panels on 
their leading edge, which assist in providing 
draught-free ventilation. All instruments are 
sensibly grouped in front of the driver, and the 
three-spoke steering wheel enables them to be 
seen at a glance. Steering-column gear-control 
is fitted, which one can operate without 
removing one’s hand from the wheel. The rear 
window is curved in conformity with the shape 
of the body and this increases the angle of vision 
to the rear considerably, and also makes the 
back seat more airy. 

A heating and ventilating plant is available 
as an optional extra, at the unusually low price 
of £8. This can be used to provide either 
heated fresh air, or cool air in the summer, or 
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> By J. EASON GIBSON 


for de-misting or de-frosting the windscreen in 
damp or frosty weather. 

My first impression on taking the car over 
was of its sparkling performance, which was 
achieved automatically, and without any con- 
scious effort to get the best out of it. For a car 
of such relatively low power the top-gear 
pulling, and the acceleration from low speeds 
on the same gear, are outstandingly high, and, as 
details at the foot of this column show, are within 
close limits of the figures achieved by much 
larger transatlantic cars. With a maximum 
speed comfortably in excess of 70 m.p.h., it 
was even more important to find that the 
comfortable cruising speed—and a speed that 
is mechanically safe for extended periods— 
should be as high as 70 m.p.h. This permits 
remarkably high average speeds to be main- 
tained. 

The light weight of the car, allied to the 
high gear ratios used, gives excellent petrol 
consumption figures. At touring speeds under 
45 m.p.h. it is possible to obtain an average of 
30 m.p.g., and even over the entire period of 
my test the figure worked out at 26 m.p.g. 
It might be thought from this that the mixture 
had been weakened excessively, but this was 
disproved by the manner in which the car 
started instantaneously each morning, even 
after being left in the open overnight. Thanks 
to the exhaust-heated vaporising chamber the 
choke control can be released almost immedi- 
ately after the engine fires, and within a few 
moments the car can be driven off easily. 

The suspension gives a well-controlled ride, 
sufficiently soft at normal touring speeds to be 
comfortable without unwise sacrifice of stability 
at higher speeds or when one is cornering. 
A noteworthy feature of the car is the difficulty 
in finding any speed which it seems to prefer. 
Most cars have a certain road speed at which 
they settle down, and a conscious effort is 
required to cruise at either a higher or a lower 
one, but on the Vauxhall Velox almost any 
speed between 10 and 70 m.p.h. could be 
selected as the cruising speed. Only road and 
traffic conditions are likely to limit the car’s 
gait, and the average motorist, accustomed to 
driving at relatively low speeds, would doubte 
less be surprised at the saving in time over 
known journeys. 

During my tests the heating and de-misting 
system worked well, and driving vision was 
greatly helped by very wide arc windscreen 
wipers. The car proved that the new built-in 
headlamps can give a good light, as I found 
that night motoring called for little diminution 
of my daytime cruising speed. Wind roar never 
became too obtrusive, but I found that gusty 
weather called for some concentration on 
steering. 


THE VAUXHALL VELOX — 











Makers: 
Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, Bedfordshire 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £550 3s. 11d. | Brakes Hydraulic 
(including P.T. £120 3s.11d.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic cap. 2,275 e.c. (front) 
B:5 .. 69.5 x 100 mm. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 1} ins. 
Cylinders... Six Track (front) 4 ft. 1} ins. 
Valves Overhead Track (rear) 4 ft. 12 ins. 
B.H.P. 55 at 3,300 | Overall length 13 ft. 88 ins. 
r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft.2 ins. 
Carb. Zenith Overall height 5 ft. 5 ins. 
Ignition .. Coil and Ground clearance 6 ins. 
distributor | Turning circle 38} ft. 
Oil filter .. A.C. by-pass | Weight 21 ewt. 
Ist gear .. 14.15 tol Fuel cap 10 galls. 
2nd gear.. 6.76 to 1 Oil cap. 104 pints 
3rd gear .. 4.125 to 1 Water cap. = 2 galls. 
Reverse .. 14.15 to 1 Tyres 5.25 x' 16 Firestone 
Final drive Spiral bevel 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 75 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. | Petrol consumption: 
10-30 Top 8.8 2nd 5.4] 26 m.p.g. at average 
20-40 Top 9.2 2nd 5.8] speed of 45 m.p.h. 
0-60 .. Allgears 22.6 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 35 feet (86 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 69.7 miles per hour 
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WALTER LILLY 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


BUILDERS CONTRACTORS 


WESTMINSTER 


IT WILL BE OF INTEREST TO OWNERS 
OF FINE HOMES THAT WE _~ ARE 
SPECIALISTS IN DRY ROT REINSTATEMENT 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN RESTORATION 


ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER 
for W. A. Forsyth and Partners. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET ROOFS 
for The Corporation of London. 


ROYAL EGYPTIAN EMBASSY 
for G. Langley Taylor and Partners. 


ORCHARD WORKS, ST. ANN’S STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


ABBEY 4661 FIVE LINES & AT STREATHAM 





Telephone: Regent 6545 (6 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Abinitio, Wesdo, London.” 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34/35, NEW BOND ST., W.1 
announce the Sale on February 25th, 1949, 
of ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, IMPORTANT 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS, TAPESTRIES AND WORKS OF ART, 
ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS 
of the late SIR BERNARD ECKSTEIN, Bt., and other owners 





A BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY FROM 'THE LOVES OF THE GODS SERIES, 
AFTER FRANCOIS BOUCHER. 11 ft. by 9 ft. 11. 
Including a travelling clock by Tompion & Banger, bracket 
clocks by Tompion & Joseph Knibb, a suite of Louis XVI 
chairs with chinoiserie tapestry covers, a set of ten Hepplewhite 
armchairs, a small marquetry secretaire by P. Roussel, 
Beauvais, Gobelins and Aubusson tapestries, and a 17th-century 
Ushak carpet. 
Iilustrated catalogue (22 plates), 11/-. Plain catalogue 3d. (prepaid) post free. 
































HERE is Canty... 
IN FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


TABLEWARE 


As Beautiful as old Silver 
and it will never tarnish 





























Fashioned in finest Stainless Steel —in the ‘‘ Olde 
Hall” tradition—this beautiful new Tea Set embodies 
all that is most attractive in form and convenience. 
So hygienic to use —so easy to keep clean and bright, 
it is a boon in every home. We much regret that 
supplies are so limited just now. 


Product of 
J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., 


OLD HALL WORKS, BLOXWICH, WALSALL 
Ww Craftsmen in Finest Stainless Steel ))) / 


W.T.$¢ 
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SUPERB 
BRANDY 


Known and enpoyed 
by Connotsseury 
Via Ore Chan a Century 








Sole Agents for Great Britain: 8.B. MASON & COMPY., LTD., HULL. London Office: 64/6, Tooley Street, S.E.1 











BROOKLANDS 
of BOND STREET LTD 


SOLE LONDON 


DISTRIBUTORS 





Special Drophead 4-seater Coupé by Tickford 
Specially built for 
BROOKLANDS of BOND STREET 
PHONE: MAYFAIR 8351 
Delivery 4 to 6 weeks 








ALSO 


One used 1948 14 h.p. Alvis _ 1938 Alvis. (First registered 1939.) 
Tickford 4 Seater Coupé as 
above with a mileage of 
3,000 only, fitted with radio. 

For full details apply to: 


BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET. LIMITED 
103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MA Yfair 8351/6. 


4:3 litre Sports Tourer. 


Low mileage. 
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Shell refinery — at home 


What is a refinery ? 
A special school for elegant young ladies ? 
Some kind of installation 
that was always being bombed in the war, 
at places with names like Plovdiv and Dambang ? 
That’s nearer, but still not quite right: 
for SHELL has three great refineries in Britain itself— 
at Shellhaven in Essex 
at Heysham in Lancashire at 
and Stanlow in Cheshire 
where crude or partly-refined oil 
is processed into petrol and lubricants. 
Heysham refinery alone 
is processing 1,500,000 tons a year. 
Stanlow, by 1952, 
after SHELL’s £30,000,000 refinery expansion, 
will be one of Europe’s largest. 
This is how SHELL is attacking 
the world shortage in refining capacity. 





you can be sure of 
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A CHANCE DISCOVERY 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


which at least one of our modern poets 

turns from the world’s trouble, have 
always fascinated me. To them I attribute my 
discovery of Albury, one of the loveliest and 
most interesting corners of Surrey. 

When setting out for Shere, 1 take with me 
scraps of stale bread with which to ply Jack 
Grover’s ducks, which are usually afloat on the 
stretch of the Tillingbourne below the parish 
church of St. James. On one occasion I had 
spent a whole afternoon trying to photograph 
them there when hunger sent me into a teashop 
close at hand. While scanning my map there, 
I noticed that, near the Silent Pool, were 
printed the letters, ch. A church, _half- 
embowered and oddly ornate, I had often seen 
just there; but I had never been moved to 
enquire what church it was. 

The name Catholic Apostolic occurred to 
me, since I recalled Henry Drummond’s owner- 
ship of Albury Park in time past, and his con- 
nection with this church, the origin of which is 
ascribed not too accurately to Edward Irving. 
This ascription, however, is a natural one, for 
between 1826 and 1830, under Drummond’s 
auspices, countless meetings were held at 
Albury Park for the study of prophecy, then a 
vogue with which the name of Irving had 
become closely associated. 

My curiosity was now sufficiently stimu- 
lated for me to set off towards this church while 
there still remained some daylight. I reached 
it to find it closed, as one fears it will always be 
now, since for various reasons the ministry of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church is rapidly coming 
to an end. 

Darkness was now falling. 


D* KS, those beautiful, comical things to 


I therefore 





discontinued my explorations and 
travelled home, resolved to return to 
Albury the following day. Ducks were 
again the allurement. I wanted to 
photograph, on the Silent Pool, the 
muscovies one so often finds there, 
like painted things upon its still 
translucence. 

“‘Oh, I see you’re here again !” 
said a lady, as I approached the Pool. 
‘Tf you like to come with me, I’ll show 
you a really interesting church which 
few people have ever seen.”’ I accom- 
panied her, and in a few minutes 
found myself at Albury old church. 

This church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, beautifully situated among 
Spanish chestnuts at Albury Park, 
was first noted during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor (1042-1066). 
It also appears in the Domesday 
survey of 1085. About 1140 the tower 
was built on the wall of the Saxon 
chancel; and about 1280 the now 
ruined chancel and nave were added. 
Much of the building belongs to the 
13th and 14th centuries. The date of 
the image niche on the east wall of 
the nave is said to be 1350. The brass 
of John Weston dates from 1440, and 
the porch from 1520. The fresco of 
St. Christopher on the south wall of 
the aisle dates back to 1550. It 
depicts the saint crossing a great 
estuary with the aid of a sapling held in 
his right hand, and bearing on his left 
shoulder the infant Christ, Whose right 
hand is uplifted in benediction, and 





THE VILLAGE STREET AT ALBURY, SURREY. (Below) ONE OF THE TERRAC 
LAID OUT BY SIR JOHN EVELYN AT ALBURY PARK 
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“HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR THE DUCKS ON THE 
TILLINGBOURNE AT SHERE, I MIGHT NEVER 
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HAVE DISCOVERED ALBURY” 


in Whose left is an orb crowned with a cross of 
pointed leaves—the symbol of His sovereignty. 
The church’s main door, with its massive lock 
and key, is said to be 700 years old. The dome 
of the tower is probably mid-17th century. In 
plan, this late Saxon church, built probably by 
Azor in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
consisting of a nave 32 feet by 19, and a small 
rectangular chancel roughly 15 feet square, was 
simplicity itself. 

In 1842 Albury;Old Church was closed to 
public worship, when Henry Drummond, M.P., 
banker and philanthropist, removed the village 
of Albury to Weston Street, the hamlet situated 
half a mile to the west of it. Who could pass 
through this hamlet without remarking its 
chimneys of red brick, so tall and ornamental, 
so ingeniously fashioned? At the new village 
Drummond built the present parish church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul—Albury New Church, as 
it is called. Thereafter Albury Old Church fell 
into disuse, and burials in the already full 
churchyard surrounding it ceased. However, 
Drummond and the two Dukes of Northumber- 
land who succeeded him at Albury Park did 
much to maintain it in a reasonable state of 
repair. Drummond was greatly interested in 
archeology, and was the founder and _ first 
president of the Surrey Archzological Society. 

In 1919, when it was thought fitting that 
this ancient place of worship should be re-opened 
for occasional services, a survey of the structure 
was made by an architect whose explorations 
and excavations, together with appropriate 
drawings and photographs, are recorded in 
detail in the Society’s publications. He was 
given permission to apply a preservative to the 
mural painting of St. Christopher, and also to 
reproduce, from an early rubbing in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries, the head and 
other missing parts of John Weston’s brass, 
which has since been restored. The manor- 
house of the Westons, whose name is per- 
petuated in Weston Street, is to-day the centre 
of Albury village. 

The removal of the ivy covering the old 
church, and completely smothering porch and 
tower, revealed once more many of its ancient 
features, as, for instance, the three stages of the 
Norman tower, each with its window on the 
north side. The lowest and smallest of these 








DOORWAY OF 


windows is believed to be pre-Norman. Excava- 
tions within the body of the church brought to 
light fragments of medizval glass, upon some 
of which appeared 13th-century painting. 

In the summer of 1921 worship was resumed 
in the old church at stated intervals. The rector 
of Albury holds a service there three times a year 
—on the first Sunday of June, July and August. 

The history of Albury, as a settlement 
grouped on both banks of the Tillingbourne, 
goes back a long way, back to Neolithic times, 
to which period belong the flints often found about 
the foot-hills of the district, the tumuli in Albury 
Park, and the great barrow at Newland’s Corner. 

The gardens at Albury Park were designed 
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ALBURY OLD CHURCH. Door, lock 


18, 


and key are said to be 700 
SETTING OF TREES IN ALBURY PARK 
by John Evelyn, who in 1652 was anxious to 
buy the property, to which he makes several 
references in his Diary. ‘‘I accompanied Mr. 
Howard to his villa at Alburie,’’ he recorded on 
September 21, 1667, ‘‘ where I design’d for him 
the plot of his Canall and garden, with a crypt 
thro’ the hill.” This crypt, or tunnel, hewn 
through sandstone, is still to be seen, though 
the high-road end of it is now blocked up. 
Three years later Evelyn made the following 
entry in his Diary : ‘‘To Alburie to see how that 
garden proceeded, which I found exactly don to 
the designe and plot I had made, with the 
crypta thro’ the mountaine in the Park, 30 
perches in length. Sucha Pansilippe is nowhere 
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years old. (Right) THE CHURCH IN ITS 


in England besides. The Canall was now dig- 
ging, and the vineyard planted.”’ 

My discovery of Albury Old Church was so 
unexpected and so pleasing that I returned to 
the scene a few days later in order to photo- 
graph it at my leisure. As I approached the 
porch I noticed hassocks and cushions lying 
about the churchyard. I went in and was 
greeted by a lady busy getting the church 
ready for the service to be held there the 
following day. From her I subsequently 
learnt much about its history. So you see where 
those beautiful, comical things led me. Had it 
not been for the ducks on the Tillingbourne at 
Shere, I might never have discovered Albury. 


NOT SO AFAR => By JOCELYN OLIVER 


I know to my cost—I buy them all. But 

there are not, I believe, any books devoted 
specifically to angling on the West Dart; which 
is not only not quite the same thing, but some- 
thing as different as a Present from Skegness 
is different from red-anchor Chelsea. And to 
read an angling book at the end of a season on 
the West Dart is like reading a pre-1914 novel 
or even one of the jollier, wilder romances from 
a Boy’s Own Paper of the same period—some- 
thing afar from the sphere of our sorrow. 


"Tico are many books about angling, as 


Your angling writer will tell you: 

Recognition of the natural fly upon the 
water at the time ts all important. 

Upon the West Dart it is of no importance 
whatsoever : since the disastrous floods of 1939, 
when the bulk of the feed was persuaded to 
follow Mr. Masefield’s oceanic decision, there has 
been little or no natural fly upon the water. 
Half a gorse bush, therefore (and a_ local 
bailiff’s own-made flies might well be mistaken 
for humming birds), is as likely as the purist’s 
exact imitation 000 to lure the ravenous crea- 
tures to their doom after the nine lean, meatless 
years. “ Aha!” you think. “‘Aha! ”’ indeed— 
and what then? ‘Doom ”’ is not even then 
automatically the mot juste... . 

Always use the landing-net : to try to lift 
the fish straight out of the water may seriously 
and permanently damage the rod top. 

Come, come! For the average trout of the 
West Dart, even the orthodox wrist-twitch is 
enough to lay the little fellow at one’s feet; 
while the slightest show of nervous enthusiasm 
(and which of us does not lose his head at times?) 
wiJl hurl him far, far over one’s head into a 
jungle of thistles—or that enchantingly pretty 
Dartmoor saxifrage with the optopic hold— 
upon which a quarter of an hour must be spent 
before one may disentangle one’s cast. Still 
more humiliating, do but use the landing-net 
upon anything at all sizeable—and 6 inches is 


sizeable upon the West Dart—and he will dive 
through the mesh : a situation, rod and net now 
laconically of one piece but not allowing one 
the free hand that has become so instantly 
necessary, that makes one wonder perplexedly 
why the late Harry Tate never made use of it. 

Never be too gentle with a trout. Gentleness, 
allowing them to break away into cover, has prob- 
ablylost far more fish than did ever over-severity. 
Upon the West Dart, was there ever greater 

nonsense? The question of his breaking away 
into cover does not arise: cover lies all about 
him, close, a blanket (but no winding-sheet !) 
of cover. The first instinct of your West Dart 
trout upon feeling himself hooked is to leap 
round and around the nearest projecting spur 
of rock, under and over, under and over, until 
a knot has been tied that satisfies even his fasti- 
dious taste. Having thus ensured for himself 
plenty of slack and plenty of time to toy with it, 
he proceeds leisurely to use that mid-mouth 
tooth-pick of his to extricate the hook, what 
time one is clattering, slithering, floundering, 
the deeps of the Dart 

River of Dart ! O River of Dart! 

Every year thou claimest a heart 

high above one’s waders, to salvage what there 
may be to salvage of one’s cast. 

Angling inns are specialised inns. They 
know that anglers can never be relied upon to 
come in to dinner : dinner is, therefore, a 
movable feast. And they understand the 
importance of displaying the catch, the proud 
owner’s name prominent upon it, upon a 
salver in the hall that all may see. 

They order these things differently upon 
the West Dart. Upon the West Dart the angler 
is always in to dinner. To dinner ?—he is in the 
bar punctually at opening time, which in those 
parts is mercifully hospitably early. Two or 
three hours of the West Dart is enough for the 
most violently bitten novice. Two or three 
hours of hooking and unhooking trouts that 


they would best know what to do with at Green- 
wich. Two or three hours in spectral mist 
(“Hark !—another escape from Princetown 

. .’), of monsoon rain, of typhoon gales; two 
or three hours of peril on rocks whose surface 
would do credit to the Cresta Run, of tearing 
oneself from morass after morass that finally 
makes one believe for all time in the Great Crim- 
pen Mire. Back in the bar, one promises oneself 
a treat for the morrow: instead of fishing, one 
will go to watch the convicts at work. 

As for the salver, such an exhibition would 
evoke giggles at the very best. Lucky if non- 
angling guests, or anglers unaccustomed to our 
West Country standards, did not actually ring 
up the police. No, no! — who is this furtive 
figure, slinking with his meagre trophy through 
the lobby to the kitchen and slipping it to the 
chef with a Black Market dexterity ? 

And yet——-? And yet! I have taken big 
trouts in my time. I have taken hippopotamic 
trouts, from Test and Dove, from Blagdon and 
Leven. I have taken mahseer in India. But 
never, nowhere have I known the same thrill of 
pride—that true esthetic thrill down the spine 
—as on the evening last summer when I returned 
to the hotel with a trout that was not so very 
far short of half a pound. Nothing furtive about 
me now, no slinking. The reception clerk threw 
up her hands in amazement: she had not seen 
such a fish this many a long day. She called the 
manager : his eyes were like wide spittle-pieces 
upon a pavement—such a fish had not been 
taken from the river this year to his knowledge. 
He called the proprietor—his_ stupefaction 
was Chaplinesque: never had such a fish 
been brought into his hotel. ‘‘ Fred! Fred! ”’ 
(Fred was the boot-boy ; what Fred did not know 
about the local fishing . . . .) Fred confirmed it. 


“Do you mean you really spent the whole of 
yesterday, in all that rain and wind, just to 
catch that!’ asks the acidulated woman at the 
next table, eyeing my breakfast plate. 

I only laugh merrily. 
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FURNITURE os APLE DECORATIONS 


MAPLE & CO. LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


BOURNEMOUTH 


BRIGHTON 


LEEDS 


NOTTINGHAM 
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‘BAC ARDT’ 
\s we. pure linen 

7 coupons £5:19:0 
MODEL Illustrated brochure 

of Spring Collection availali 


shortly on receipt of a 24d.stamp. 





For nearest stockist write: 


STRELITZ LTD, 222 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Now ready—the 1948-9 issue of 
THE 


HORSEMAN’S 
YEAR 
Edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon 


“ The reputation of this book 
is assured both by the con- 
and the 
production. The editor has 
left out no item of import- 
ance, and the contributors 
are acknowledged experts. 
The Horseman’s Year is a 
very able summary, and one 
of permanent value as a 
—FIELD 
10s. 6d. 


tents 


book of reference.” 
Illustrated. 


PONIES & RIDERS 
Mrs. Victor Hurst 


“An excellent book. well 
illustrated and containing a 


wealth of detail.”?> —rIDING 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


HORSE TALKS 


* Pegasus’ 
‘+ He writes not only authori- 
tatively but entertainingly. 
Of incalculable value .. . 
packed with wisdom.” 
-IRISH FIELD J]lustrated 8s. 6d. 





THE FIRST 
NEW NATURALIST 
MONOGRAPH 


THE BADGER 


Ernest Neal 


Mr. Ernest Neal has probed 
deeper y other 
naturalist into the mysteries 
of that nocturnal and secre- 
tive creature the badger. He 
has made himself a patient 
watchman. a cunning photo- 
grapher, an ingenious detec- 
tive and a careful judge and 


than any 


has produced an altogether 
fascinating book. 

With one colour photograph, 29 
black-and-white photographs and 10 
12s. 6d. 


maps and diagrams. 


————_ 


— COLLINS} 


manner of 
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TWO MEN LOOK 
AT ENGLAND 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ET us look this week at two views 

of the English: one that of a 
Frenchman who came to live 

here before the first World War, who 
liked us so much that he came back 
and continued to live among us when 
that war was over, and who died in 
France during World War Two; the 
other of an Italian who came here be- 
tween the two wars in order to escape 


Fascist tyranny, who remained 


hedonistic. Books, music, the theatre, 
beautiful surroundings, good company, 
good food and wine: these were the 
things to which he gave his days. And 
to those things he brought what might 
almost be called passion. He was a 
hard worker, but he would work only 
at things like this. ‘‘There was London 
where, miraculously sheltered, I 
stooped over my little life like a lab- 
ourer over his furrow. I was happy.” 


BBP BPBPBABPBABAABAAAAAAAAAMMAAM™— 


EASE AND ENDURANCE 
By Marcel X. Boulestin: translated by Robin Adair 
(Home and Van Thal, 10s. 6d.) 


ENGLAND : THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. By Paolo Treves 
(Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) 


BRANGWYN’S PILGRIMAGE. William de Belleroche 
(Chapman and Hall, 35s.) 


BBP QA AAA AMAAM2M™1— 


throughout the second World War, 
and who has now returned to Italy, 
where he is Socialist M.P. for Milan 
and Vice-chairman of the Italian Par- 
liamentary Committee for Foreign 
Affairs. The books are Marcel X. 
Boulestin’s Ease and Endurance (Home 
and Van Thal, 10s. 6d.); and Dr. Paolo 
Treves’s England: the Mysterious 
Island (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.). 

The tone of the two books is in- 
evitably conditioned by the circum- 
stances in which the two writers came 
to England and by the condition of 
the England to which they came. 
Boulestin came of his own free choice 
for no other reason than that, having 
made a visit or two in his early days as 
a journalist, he liked England and the 
English so much that he made his 
home here, though he was never nat- 
uralised. He come to a care-free Eng- 
land enjoying the autumnal splendours 
of Edward’s reign and having no idea 
that the splendours were autumnal, 
that a season of bitter weather was 
about to open. Dr. Treves did not 
come voluntarily. He came under the 
compulsion of persecution, and the 
England he encountered was an al- 
together grimmer place than the young 
Boulestin knew. One war had shaken 
us, and few thinking people expected 
to be spared another shock. 


BOULESTIN’S LAST DAYS 


Boulestin’s book is translated 
from the French and introduced by 
Mr. Robin Adair, for so long his friend 
and partner in a famous London 
restaurant. I presume he wrote it to 
cheer his last days. He was in France 
when the war came and was not able 
to get out. The book has a nostalgic 
texture and is the document of a man 
going again over the phases of a life 
which he feels to be nearing its end. 
He died in his sleep in September, 
1943. A photograph here shows him 
very thin, almost emaciated : not the 
burly figure we knew. 

Well, here is his book, and there 
will be little new in it to those who 
read his My Two Countries. It is the 
old story of his two loves, France and 
England, told all over again. His out- 
look on life is utterly, charmingly, 


Again : “ Days full of pleasure, yet ex- 
empt from laziness.’’ That was how 
he liked it to be. 


LONDON IN THE SPRING 


He loved to watch London 
brighten up in the spring, the painters 
clambering on the facades of the houses 
in the great squares, the window boxes 
blooming, the season beginning, the 
punts on the river in the summer, 
“the lowering winter skies, the misty 
horizon.’’ Never could he feel, like 
Dr. Treves, that English landscape was 
“not inspiring, all in half tones.”” He 
entered into English life in a thorough- 
ly English way. “I sank comfortably 
into the grey wadding of the land- 
scape, and walking about the West 
End I enjoyed this piercingly cold 
exterior and the warm and comforting 
interior of my room, a tea-room or a 
restaurant.”’ 

We might never have known the 
restaurant that still bears his name, 
for his mind was set at first on interior 
decoration. He was making a success 
of it. ‘I had started with a capital of 
£100, of which about £60 had been 
spent on decoration. In nine months 
I took three thousand, and it is scarce- 
ly an exaggeration to say that during 
that period almost the whole of Lon- 
don passed through my flat.” 

The war ended all that, and when 
he came back after his military service 
it was impossible to take things up 
where he had left off. Fortunately, 
cooking had always delighted him, and 
he built up a reputation as a writer of 
books and newspaper articles about it. 
The restaurant was a natural develop- 
ment of all this. 

The essential point of view here 
expressed is that of a non-political 
man who was Satisfied to live with the 
English. Dr. Treves’s view is that of an 
intensely political man who thinks liv- 
ing with the English is not enough. It 
is time the English learned to live with 
other people. He has a real sense of 
English qualities, but he is concerned 
also to point out English defects, and, 
as he sees us, the chief and most 
dangerous of these is a lack of imagin- 
ation. Historical circumstances and 
geographical conditions have tended 
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to make us snail-like in our disposition 
to get into a shell. Shakespeare’s 
“moat defensive’ sets the island 
round, and within the island itself 
every home is a casket, inviolate and 
individual. Freedom within his island, 
freedom upon his hearth: these he 
sees as splendid and enviable things, 
but he thinks they have narrowed the 
Englishman’s view of the world at 
large. The English have accomplished 
miracles in their time, and the world 
calls for them now to accomplish 
another miracle in overcoming their 
frontiers. 

“The fundamental contradiction 
in the position of these people is the 
fact that, separated as they are from 
Europe, they must nevertheless recog- 
nise that Europe, if it wishes to sur- 
vive, must form itself into a united 
continent. And Great Britain 
part of Europe.” 


SLOW THINKING 

This, not a new 
notion. It is one which is slowly 
making its way even among us who, 
Dr. Treves thinks, dislike new things, 
and new ideas most ofall. It is begin- 
ning to be thought about. He fears the 
thinking is too slow. ‘The gentlemen 
at No. 10 and No. 12, Downing Street 
may realise this and act accordingly, 
but the millions who live in all the 
High Streets of England do not do so; 
for they do not feel that they belong to 
Europe.” 

Revisiting England after his re- 
turn to Italy, Dr. Treves found a mel- 
ancholy among Englishmen; and 
this, he thinks, is due to the shattering 
of a dream : the dream that, after the 
war, there would be a “return to 
peace, this island’s former peace.” 
Peace, in his view, can never again be 
“this island’s’’ peace, for this island 
can never again separate itself from 
the continent to which it belongs, 
and so the melancholy will persist 
until the English enlarge the frontiers 
of their dream and the frontiers of 
action to make the dream come true. 


BRANGWYN AND HIS 
‘* BOSWELL ”’ 

Count William de Belleroche has 
already given us a book about Sir 
Frank Brangwyn called Brangwyn 
Talks, and he now follows this with 
Brangwyn’s Pilgrimage (Chapman and 
Hall, 35s.), in which Brangwyn talks a 
lot more. No one could ask of a bio- 
grapher that he should be more de- 
voted than Count de Belleroche. He 
is the complete disciple. Brangwyn is 
to him ‘“‘ the Master,’’ and he confesses, 
even putting the words into italics: 
“His personality has completely pos- 
sessed me.”’ He adds: ‘Everything 
he says, every movement he makes, 
his peculiar habits, the food he eats, 
the way he dresses, his expressions 
during our conversations—all these 
things have inspired and thrilled me 
at the same time.”’ 

The book is entirely composed of 
conversations between the octogen- 
arian artist at his home in Ditchling 
and his Boswell. It hasn’t always 
been an easy passage for the Boswell, 
for Brangwyn is a man of varying 
mood. One moment he would be 
cursing and the next impulsively 
snatching up a valuable piece of pot- 
tery or a painting and forcing it upon 
his visitor as a gift. 

The conversations would some- 
times go like this :-— 

“What concerns me more than 
anything is to find out what the deuce 
is at the back of your mind. Is it to un- 
dress me before the public—or what?”’ 

“Certainly not. You misunder- 
stand me. Shall we change the sub- 
jectr’”’ 


is a 


of course, is 


1949 
“Nol Let’s get this clear, 
Belleroche. I’ve always been a man 


for throwing my cards on the table. 
Now, you throw yours. Come on! 
What’s in your mind? To publish in- 
timate things about F. B.?”’ 

“ No—and again—yes. But noth- 
ing that would injure you in any way.”’ 

“T should damn well hope not !”’ 

On another occasion, when Count 
de Belleroche turned up for a cosy 
chat, he was greeted: “B - you, 
Belleroche! Where did you spring 
from?” 

But Boswell always had his note- 
book and pencil with him and wrote 
quite openly as the conversations 
proceeded, so one must assume that 
the Master was not unaware of his 
impending publicity or greatly averse 
from it. It all builds up into an im- 
mensely readable ramshackle and dis- 
cursive book, out of which emerges a 
clear picture of an impulsive, passion- 
ate and kindly man. 


DISCIPLE OF MORRIS 

The talk ranges over Brangwyn’s 
life from his beginnings as a boy in 
Bruges right up to these times. The 
family moved early to London, where 
the boy was put into touch with 
William Morris, who gave him the job 
of copying parts of old tapestries. 
“Later on he made me work in one of 
his workshops where I drew the de- 
signs on valuable stuff for the women 
to embroider. Later on I enlarged the 
Master’s small water-colour sketches 
of carpets on the ruled paper to full 
size, ready for the weavers.’’ He had 
a hard life, but it developed into a 
very full one, with much work, much 
joy in work, much travel. 

The book is full of vivid personal 
touches. ‘ Brangwyn adjusts the cuffs 
of his blue shirt, which are fastened 
with large safety-pins.’”’ And of the 
inevitable outbursts, ‘‘ You talk a lot 
of poppycock. So shut up!” 

On art Brangwyn says this :— 
“T’ve come to the conclusion that the 
least said about it the better, old chap. 
Paint, if you can paint, and don’t talk 
about it, or expect praise. If you’ve 
enjoyed painting, what more do you 
want? Dash it, why aren’t you 
satisfied ?”’ 

This is the picture of a man who 
has certainly enjoyed painting and 
enjoyed living and is very willing in- 
deed to talk about it. 





OUTLINES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 
HERE have been good books 


about the biology of birds before 
Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald’s Bird 
Biology for Beginners, recently pub- 
lished by Cassell for 8s. 6d. But they 
have been addressed to more advanced 
students; Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald writes 
for those with little or no knowledge 
of the subject and succeeds in explain- 
ing its problems in clear and simple 
terms. The evolution of birds from 
reptiles; their physical make-up, and 
how different types of bird are fitted 
for the particular lives they lead; the 
function of song, territory, and dis- 
play; where birds live and why; how 
an egg is formed and a chick develops 
inside it—these are but a few of the 
questions dealt with. Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald displays a wide acquain- 
tanceship with the latest theories and 
research, and, what is equally import- 
ant, when dealing with a problem that 
still awaits solution—for example how 
birds find their way—frankly admits 
that no one knows the answer. 

Edward Arnold have re-issued 
Mr. J. E. Roberts’s A Year With 
Nature (6s.), a useful beginner’s guide 
to the natural world throughout the 
seasons. C. D. 
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With 15 illustrations. 16/- 
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With 19 illustrations. 10/6 
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ing, the finest and most ex- 
tensively used cattle fence, will 
hold the most unruly stock. 
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provides the most efficient 
boundary protection. Made 
from aluminium alloy wire, it 
cannot rust. It is attractive, 
strong and will give a lifetime 
i uric, Aeidie tn om 100», British. Prompt delivery. 
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A PLEA FOR SHEEP 


ORSET is a county of strong 
D traditions, and Mr. Tom Wil- 

liams must have sensed the 
atmosphere, when, speaking at Dor- 
chester, he urged farmers not to for- 
get about sheep or horses. Numbers of 
sheep everywhere are far below the 
pre-war stock and many farms which 
formerly carried a breeding flock, may- 
be in hurdles or ranging on permanent 
grass, now have no sheep at all. With 
the drive for ploughing up grass land 
in the war years the sheep disappeared. 
No more grass was left than the cows 
needed and for the past eight years 
so much emphasis has been put on 
milk production that the sheep have 
been pushed out of the picture in many 
districts. Even now that more tem- 
porary grass is being established the 
cows are still winning. On young leys 
the sheep is not an ideal grazing ani- 
mal except at the times of flush 
growth. Put sheep on a young ley 
at this season and they will very 
quickly have the heart out of the 
clover. At Dorchester Mr. Williams 
asked farmers to consider very seri- 
ously the place that grass sheep might 
occupy in their lands, and certainly 
a place for sheep could be found in the 
stocking of many farms, the sheep 
following the cattle round the pastures. 
This means only a light stock of sheep, 
performing scavaging functions. It is, 
I know, uneconomic to have a full- 
time shepherd for a small breeding 
flock of 40 or 50 ewes, but it is likely 
enough that there will be an experi- 
enced man who can give part of his 
time to the sheep through most of the 
year and all his time during lambing. 
A small grass flock will fit into the 
economy of many of the larger farms 
even where milk is the mainstay. 


Jobs for the Horse 


R. TOM WILLIAMS had a word, 

too, for the horse. The decline 
in farm horses is, he said, giving “‘a 
little concern at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture’ and a particularly disturb- 
ing feature is the fall in the number of 
horses being bred. The following fig- 
ures need no comment. Before the 
first World War there were on farms 
in England and Wales 883,000 breed- 
ing mares; before the second there 
were 561,000 and now there are 
384,000. Mechanisation grows apace 
even on the smaller farms, but there 
are some jobs that the horse can do 
more conveniently than the tractor. 
Unless more interest is taken in the 
breeding, breaking and management 
of horses we may in a few years’ time 
be embarrassed by a shortage. The 
Ministry is now consulting with the 
interested bodies to see what can be 
done to encourage farmers to keep 
draught horses on the farm and parti- 
cularly to make farmers realise that 
they must obtain and train replace- 
ments in good time before their pre- 
sent horses come to the end of their 
working life. There has been much 
talk lately about the slaughter of 
horses and the trade in horse-flesh. 
The best way of saving the horse from 
the knacker is to make certain that 
there is a job for him on the farm. 


Humus for Vegetables 

R. C. P. QUARRELL, in the 

paper on market gardening 
which he read to the Farmers’ Club 
last week, had an interesting word to 
say about humus for vegetables. In his 
experience on light soils crops such as 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, peas and 
parsnips will thrive on land newly 
ploughed from grass, and even rhu- 
barb and marrows give satisfactory 
results provided they are fed gener- 
ously with fertilisers. On the other 
hand some of the more difficult and 
choicer crops, such as lettuces, leeks 
and onions, do not do well under such 
conditions. On many arable farms 
vegetable crops are now grown on land 


recently ploughed from ley and un- 
doubtedly the fibre of the grass root 
system as well as the grass and clover 
leaves provides valuable organic matter. 
The older school of market gardeners 
say that things are not what they were. 
Crops seem to get many more diseases 
and pests nowadays than was the case 
in their young days. The critics blame 
the stamina of the vegetable stocks. 
the use of artificials and, indeed, all 
modern developments. As Mr. Quar- 
rel said, whether their theories are 
right or wrong it is obvious that 
the rapid expansion of the industry it- 
self, mixing together more plants of 
the same kind, is a contributory factor. 
Another reason for the probable in- 
crease in plant troubles is the speed-up 
in world transport, enabling disease 
and pest, which in the days of the sail- 
ing ship could never reach this island 
alive, to be carried here in a matter of 
a few hours. 


Silage for Bullocks 


N England we think of silage as a 

product chiefly useful for the dairy 
cows in winter, giving them something 
succulent during the months when the 
pastures have little fresh growth. In 
Northern Ireland the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Hillsborough 
has been experimenting with grass 
silage as feed for fattening bullocks. 
There is a group of bullocks there 
which since the beginning of Decem- 
ber has had nothing but grass silage, 
each bullock getting 126 lb. a day. 
The bullocks look well and are quickly 
acquiring the bloom which promises a 
well-finished animal. According to 
Professor Morrison, the Director of 
the Institute, the bullocks are putting 
on 3% lb. live-weight gain daily. 
Another group of bullocks at Hills- 
borough has been getting 90 to 100 Ib. 
of silage daily and 4 lb. of oats. The 
economics of the matter are that the 
over-all cost of the grass silage in the 
trench was £1 a ton and it is reckoned 
that 7 lb. of silage is the equivalent 
of 1 lb. of mixed meal ration. In these 
days when we are allowed no cake for 
fattening bullocks this Northern Ire- 
land experiment might well be copied 
in England. We have to increase the 
number of fattening bullocks. That, 
indeed, is the purpose of the calf- 
rearing subsidy. I am careful not to 
suggest that Scotland might copy 
Ulster. Scotland has complete faith 
in the turnips she can grow and some- 
how her roots as well as her oats do 
seem to have greater feeding virtue 
than ours in the South. Or is it a 
matter of skill in feeding. Silage is not 
generally considered as suitable feed 
for young calves. I have never tried 
them with it, but I cannot think that 
they would touch it, at any rate until 
they are six or eight months old. If 
we are to make much use of the calf- 
rearing subsidy, we must provide our- 
selves with more high-quality feed for 
young stock. But silage is not, I think, 
the answer to this problem. 


Woodlands Competition 


HIS year, with the Royal Show to 

be held at Shrewsbury from 
July 5 to 8, it is the turn of Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, Montgomeryshire and Radnor- 
shire to enter for the Society’s Wood- 
lands Competition. There are nine 
classes, one being for the best managed 
woodlands on a private estate com- 
prising woods and plantations not less 
than 100 acres and not more than 300 
acres, another class for the _ best 
managed woodlands over 300 acres. 
There is a special prize offered for the 
best plantation established by a local 
authority on industrial waste land, and 
this should draw some _ interesting 
entries that should be an inspiration to 
others who are left with the responsi- 
bility for scars that industry so 
often brings. CINCINNATUS. 
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PLANNING AND 


FARM 


HE requisition of farm land in 

the interests of planning has 

been the subject of altercation 
between the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Town and Country Planning 
Association. At the Union’s recent 
annual meeting the ‘‘continual threat 
of requisitioning of large stretches 
of productive agricultural land by 
authorities in the sole interest of 
planning” was deplored. In one area 
chosen for a new town in Cheshire, 
said Mr. J. Hough, a million gallons of 
milk was produced annually. In 1947 
some 300,000 acres had been lost to 
agriculture at a time when the 


national economy urged a_ greater 
agricultural effort. Complete lack of 
understanding was shown by the 


Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning in discriminating between 
productive and non-productive agricul- 
tural land. 

These charges brought a prompt 
reply. In a letter to the Press, Mr. 
F. J. Osborn, chairman of the Town 
and Country Planning Association’s 
Executive, maintained that since the 
war, for the first time, the conservation 
of good agricultural land had become 
a matter of national policy. Before the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947, farmers could, and often did, sell 
land for building at ten or twenty 
times its agricultural value. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres of first-class soils 
had been sold and built over between 
the wars. The planning authorities, 
because of the large compensation 
cost, could not prevent it. Now they 
could and did. No proposal for build- 
ing on good land, argued Mr. Osborn, 
could proceed without consultation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
every effort was made to find alter- 
native sites on the less fertile soils. 
Several possible new town sites had 
been abandoned because of their agri- 
cultural value; for example, White 
Waltham and Meopham, suggested in 
the plan for Greater London, and 
Whixham, suggested for Leeds. 


TOO MUCH OPPOSITION 


R. OSBORN then enlarged his 

argument and said that he 
thought the agricultural opposition 
to the use of land for building had 
been carried too far. It seemed to 
him that resistance had become so 
automatic and so strong that it 
endangered balanced planning. Food 
land was one of the vital assets of the 
country; but there were others 
among them the health and happiness 
of the industrial population, millions 





of whom were at present over- 
crowded. Cheshire was a_ most 
valuable agricultural county, but 


Manchester was sadly congested and 
its people had to have more living 
space. Sites had to be found for new 
towns, and many competing interests, 
industry, mining and _ agriculture 
among them, had to be considered. 


ALTERNATIVE TO PLANNING 


F planning were to be defeated, 
there would be a return to the old 
scramble, in which agriculture, for 
reasons of relative land values, would 
come off worst. New town develop- 
ment could not be confined to heath or 
moor land. It had to be on land suit- 
able for building; suitable for gardens 
(which, incidentally, produced at least 
some protective foods), having rail- 
way access, and practicable for water 
supply and sewerage. Sometimes it was 
necessary to use good agricultural land. 
But to say that planning threatened 
agriculture was contrary to fact. 
Planning, maintained Mr. Osborn, 
had, in fact, removed from agriculture 
the danger of widespread sporadic 
building. It concentrated building on 
relatively small chosen areas. Farmers 
directly affected by particular schemes 
- could oppose them. But well-sited new 


LAND 


towns would benefit agriculture on 
balance, and should be supported by 
agriculturists as a whole. 


CONVINCING ARGUMENTS 


R. OSBORN’S arguments are 
convincing. They are also 
sound. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act bristles with anomalies, and 
there are several aspects of it—its 
confiscation powers and the uncer- 
tainty as to whether claims for loss of 
development will be met in full, for 
example—that it would be difficult to 
defend. But, on the other hand, it is 
not easy to cavil at the broad motives 
that inspired the Act. And the very 
essence of the Act is that land should 
not be sold at more than its existing 
use value. This, as Mr. Osborn points 
out, cannot but strengthen the agri- 
cultural resources of the country. 
Provided the Act is sympathetic- 
ally administered, farmers need have 
no fears. Whether, in point of fact, 
the claims of farming—and those of 
other industries—are given sufficient 
priority, is another question that 
should, and no doubt does, exercise 
the minds of all concerned. Theoretic- 
ally, the representatives of the various 
Government departments concerned in 
town planning are the best qualified 
to decide between conflicting claims, 
since they have no axe to grind and so 
are better able both to listen dis- 
passionately to the claims of others, 
and to put forward their own obser- 
vations without bias. On the other 
hand, Ministers and Government 
departments, hemmed in as they are 
with rules and regulations, and with 
no personal issue at stake, are apt to 
take the line of least resistance. More- 
over—and it is very natural—they 
prefer to do things the easiest way. 
Thus, a requisition order for, say, 
1,200 acres having been made in 
respect of a new town, the planning 
authorities may well feel that the land 
is theirs to do with as they please or, 
conceivably, to do nothing with for the 
time being. Idle acres cannot be 
tolerated. Good agricultural land 
must remain in the hands of the 
farmers until work is ready to begin. 





CROFT CASTLE TO LET 


MONG several interesting proper- 
ties in respect of which Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., are conducting 
negotiations is Croft Castle, near Leo- 
minster, Herefordshire, offered by Lord 
Croft ona 7-, 14-, or 21 years’ lease. The 
original fabric of the castle, which is 
built in the “fortress” style, is Nor- 
man, but it was largely reconstructed 
in 1780. The Croft family have lived 
there from the reign of Edward the 
Confessor to the present time except 
for 138 years between 1785 and 1923. 
The house boasts a magnificent park 
from which 13 counties are visible. 
There is rough shooting over 1,000 
acres. 

Mr. Somerset de Chair has given 
instructions for the sale of Trerice 
Manor in Cornwall. Built towards the 
end of the 16th century, it is one of 
the finest Tudor houses in the country. 
Among its most notable features are 
the beautifully carved gables, a stone 
spiral staircase, and the great window 
in the hall, which contains 576 panes 
of glass. 

On February 23, Messrs. Hamp- 
ton and Sons and Messrs. Hewett and 
Lee, of Guildford, will auction Breach 
Farm, Dummer, near Basingstoke, 
Hampshire. The estate extends to 
792 acres and includes a farmhouse 
and eight cottages. The fields are 
large and therefore suitable for 
mechanised farming, and the shooting 
is reported to be some of the best in 
the south of England. Possession will 
be granted on September 29 next. 

PROCURATOR. 
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“I must have the Baler tomorrow... It’s no use going on like that—the 
contractor doesn’t own the rick and of course he’s not responsible for your having 
put it just where it is. His schédule is already made up, and anyhow you didn’t 
foresee the heavy rains, and now it looks as though you’ll have to wait possibly 
until next season. That seeds hay will be a year older then, and by no means as 
good for the dairy herd, but... Stop: there’s an answer to this problem — have 
you ever thought that it’s downright Economy for a man with at least 72 tons of 
Baling to have his own F.H. Baler ? 


Own an ‘F.H, Baler and do the job at the right time! 





F.H. HIRE PURCHASE TERMS F.H. ADVISORY & SPARES SERVICE 
There is no need to disturb 
your capital to make yourself 
mechanically efficient. Attrac- 
tive terms are available to bring 
the new F.H. Baler readily 
within the reach of those who 
require them. Full particulars 
from Dealer or direct from 
Fisher Humphries & Co., Ltd. 


Expert advice on any technical 
problems or difficulties gladly 


given at all times by F.H. 





agricultural engineers,and quick 
spares and repairs service always 
available to all F.H. users. 











FISHER HUMPHRIES & Co, Lp. 


PHONE: PERSHORE 253 PERSHORE ’ WORCS. GRAMS: ‘FISHER’, PERSHORE 


M-W.51 











Cuthberts 


GARDENING OPPORTUNITIES 


For over 150 years Cuthberts have been 
FAMOUS for the high quality of their nur- 
sery stock. Every gardener who needs the 
best should send to the nation’s nursery- 
men. Selected items for present planting 
include :— 


ROSES. Selected ‘“‘Goid Medal’’ varieties, 
the world’s best, a collection of 12 beauti- 
ful named sorts, all different, wide range of 
colours. Well grown bushes, 45/-. STAN- 
DARD ROSES, all leading named varieties 
and colours, fine quality stock, with good 
heads, 20/- each, 6 for £5/10/-. CLIMB- 
ING and RAMBLERS the very best, fast 
growing, sorts, 6/- each, 70/- doz. POLY- 
ANTHA ROSES. A very fine selection 
of the increasingly popular POULSONS 
including PAUL CRAMPEL, etc., 4/6 each, 
48/- doz. 


HEDGING and SCREENING. Very best for the purpose include oval green leaf 
PRIVET, nice plants 14-2 ft., 65/-, 100; 2-3 ft., 75/-, 100. Unicera Nitida, very decor- 
ative and ornamental foliage, I-14 ft., 80/-, 100. 14-2 ft., 100/-, 100. Fuchsia. Delight- 
ful crimson and purple cup and causer flowers, 18/- doz. 


FRUIT TREES. Very fine full fruiting size bush trees, most popular varieties including 
Allington Pippin, Beauty of Bath, Blenheim Orange, Bramley Seedling, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Ellison’s Orange, James Grieve, Worcester Pearmain, etc. Fine quality full 
fruiting size stock, 15/- each. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. Beautiful AZALEAS, 10/6 and 12/6 each; BUDDLEIA, 
violet and purple bloom, 4/6 each; LILAC, named varieties, all colours, 10/6 each, 
common sorts white, 5/6, purple, 4/6. Pyrus “FLOWERING CRAB,’’ 10/6 each. 
RHODODENDRONS, named hybrids, all colours, 15/- each, RHODODENDRON 
— for shrubberies, etc., 5/- each, 55/- doz. Broom, yellow flowering, 
/6 each. 


RUSSELL LUPINS. Reselected and improved, only the most dazzling scarlets, 
yellows, pinks, and many two-colour effects. A gorgeous array. Well grown plants, 
6/6 doz., 3 doz., 17/6 





Orders under 20/- add I/- carriage, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETABLE SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS ARE ON SALE AT 
ALL WOOLWORTH STORES. 


R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, GOFFS OAK, HERTS 


The nation’s nurserymen since 1797. 
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spring collections. Evening dresses show little change—the bare- 

topped, strapless dresses have given way to fichus and drapes that 
frame the shoulders, even to puffed sleeves, but the line of the skirts 
remains much the same. The ballet skirts are retained for afternoon and 
cocktails but have disappeared for dancing. It is when we come to the 
tailored clothes that a change, subtle but radical, is evident. Skirts have 
less hip-emphasis, are much more fluid in general structure, often with 
a high corselet top and a tubular silhouette that is slim without being 
tight and uncomfortable. The thirteen-inch-from-the-ground length is 
the most prevalent and panels of small and unobtrusive pleats that show 
only in movement are inserted into the sides and back of town suits in 
smooth-surfaced fabrics. The all-round pleated skirt is still shown, but 
in a much less exuberant version. Jackets have returned to the hip-bone 
length of the early war years; they remain waisted but achieve this by 
darts and curves rather than the padding and flares of last summer. 

Molyneux shows a collection of great simplicity where all detail has 
been pared to the minimum and the bare bones of the design show. His 
elegant navy, grey and beige tailored suits and day ensembles feature 
a pliant silhouette. Topcoats flare very slightly at the hemline after 
falling straight from the slim sloping shoulders. A waisted town coat 
in navy blue wool has full gores at the hem and a neat, tight waist and 
is made on a foundation of canvas. A long steel grey coat that falls from 
the shoulders tops a tubular dress, gauged very slightly back and front 
to a vertical band of grosgrain. A beige week-end ensemble is in four 
pieces; the long straight coat and slim skirt are in wool, the long-sleeved 
tailored shirt in silk jersey exactly matches and there is a gathered 
ankle-length evening skirt as well. Summer dresses in wool jersey and 
printed crépe often have a slim sheath dress under a detachable pleated 
overskirt, giving them a dual personality. 

Hardy Amies shows a more effervescent line altogether. His excel- 
lent series of topcoats are waisted with gored skirts and shawl collars 
that frame the shoulders and the face and can either be laid flat or folded 
up and worn high. Suits have a swing to the hemlines and clearly 
defined waists. Panels of flat knife pleats are let in on a slanting line on 
one side of many of the skirts with sometimes a corresponding set of 
pleats on the other side of the jacket. The sides of suits are important 
—knife pleats will be introduced on both sides of a skirt and padding 
re-appears on the shoulders to keep the jacket in line. For evening, Mr. 

(Continued on page 390) 


r SMAILORED suits have been the most discussed items in the London 


18, 


1949 








font 


(Left) The tubular silhouette— 
—in striped angora and wool 
tweed in tones of grey by Marcus, 
and in dove grey crépe by Her- 
shelle, broken by a group of 


organ pleats on one hip. Straw 


Pissot and Pavy 


(Below) The wide-skirted dress: 
check crépe tweed, nigger and 
white, with pleats and gores in 
the skirt and a white piqué roll 
collar. Louis Levy 
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Hi aboviatts 
Models 


HE young fashion leaders 
of Society have long been 
accustomed to going to The White 
House in New Bond Street for 
their trousseaux when they marry, 
and the layettes of their babies 
when these arrive. For many 
years, now, they have ordered their 
maternity dresses at The White 
House because they realise that 
they could not find models with 
such clever cut, or with such un- 
obtrusive elegance in every detail 
of their styling. The dress illus- 
trated is in fine navy wool, with 
revers, cuffs, and centre of buttons 
in navy and white silk plaid. The 
graceful skirt has groups of knife 
pleats all round. 





Illustrated catalogue of White 
House Maternity Models sent free 
on request. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Linen Specialists) LTD. 


| 51, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
ieee : MAYfair 5473 




















Attractive printed rayon dress for 
= ery eapaen New square 
collar and fitted bodice. Full skirt : . : : L 
vt age ong pth packs and sabe Exceptionally well tailored for superb fit and 
tie-belt. ue, pink, gold and a4 
gran. hidigrenade. 4 assured elegance. The long, lined coat and skirt 
7 coupons £5.2.1 36/40” 
Larger sizes extra ne Ue P os p me ; ; 1 
iaaaea ties xe zo € are grey flannel, the coat piped with the same 


throughout the British Isles : ’ . 
yellow whipeord used for the smart short jacket. 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 











Wholesale only : Bijou Dress Company Limited Cavendish House 51/55 Mortimer St. London W.! 
CVvS-$9 
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Amies shows ankle-length sheath dresses 
in pale flower-tinted satin with a gathered 
band draping the bust and continuing as 
folds over the top of both arms, finally 
ending as a floating sash the left side 
that reaches the ground. A débutante’s 
frock is crisp as a snowdrift—a gossamer 
affair in Nottingham lace and tulle foam- 
ing out in front to a wide hemline with a 
little round hip-yoke at the back. A white 
dotted Swiss muslin dress is given a lime 
green taffeta jacket that ties under the 
chin, is hiplength and cut with tiers of 
serrated flat tucks. His dinner dress in 
cerise chiffon one of the prettiest 
dresses in London, entirely accordion- 
pleated and midcalf-length. 


is 


N ATTLI inserts a half-moon section 
into the back of many of his 
excellent suit jackets below the waist 


-a subtle way of emphasising the waist 


and the hips—and there is a_ panel 
or a curving double seam on the skirt 
as well. These stitched segments are 
the only decoration permitted on the 


sleek town suits, in navy and black cloth. 
A tomato red wool dress is gay with its 
bolero top, round collarless neckline and 
the bottom of the slim skirt decorated by 
a deep, flat band, nicked either side and 
circling the skirt. An enchanting summer 
evening frock is made from dozens of red- 
bordered handkerchiefs in fine English 
cotton woven all ina piece. The full skirt 
is gathered to the plain, tight, square- 
necked bodice and each handkerchief is 
printed with an identical design in the 
mixtures of red and yellow that we asso- 
ciate with the old bandana designs. A 
grey lace evening dress shows a moulded 
waistline swinging into folds below the 
knees and a bathing-dress top. Pale grey 
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The indispensable wool frock in navy blue, the front plain 





and cyclamen crinkled chiffon is used for 
a sheath evening dress which has its 
matching gauged stole. The pink is 
placed as a deep band from the knees and 
forms the tight, swathed bodice. 

Norman Hartnell’s bevy of tulle even- 
ing dresses appear more glamorous than 
ever with their bare shoulders framed in 
embroidered tulle fichus and scarves. 
A violent lime green with a huge skirt 
opens over a snow white underskirt; a 
foam of green tulle embroidered with 
a sparkling border of flowers folds round 
the tight, draped top. A turquoise tulle 
with long, tight sleeves, a moulded waist 
and a skirt that billows out from the 


knees, glitters with sparkling pastel 
flowers. A grey tulle is patterned with 
tiny leaves of grey satin, has a full 


gathered skirt over pink, a tight bodice 
of grey satin with a tulle bolero and is 
worn with long grey satin gloves that 
reach the top of the bodice; both sparkle 
with strass. An orchid mauve slipper 
satin has its skirt cut to a deep point in 
front with the side panels gauged to this 
point. In quite a different style is a black 
satin dinner dress that clings to the figure 
as far as the knees and then bursts into 
a mass of flat tucks to the ground with 
a slight hint of a train at the back. 

Microscopic printed crépes have been 
shown for daytime with the design in 
black or deep colour on a white or pale 
ground. The other type of print is an all- 
over design that is indefinite in composi- 
tion. As many of the dresses are pleated 
and full in the skirt, the design melts away 
into the general outline of the dress. There 
is a charming print with heads of barley 
in grey and old gold strewn on a white 
ground. 

Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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and the back of the skirt knife-pleated. Louis Levy 


CROSSWORD No. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 993, Country LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on the morning of Thursday, February 24, 1949. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 992. = The winner of this Crossword, the clues ws which appeared 
in the issue of February 11, will be announced next week 

ACROSS.1, Tunbridge Wells; 8, Joists; 9, Old bore; 12, Nose; 13, 

Transitive; 15, Erato; 16, Oligare h; 17, Cad; 18, Pass- book; 20, Aloof; 

agen and Sea; 24, Rose; 26, Toe-nail; 27, Inlaid; 28, Shove- -halfpenny. 








ACROSS 

1. Bright glow (13) 

. What to do with Delmore (7) 

11. A crop with a Swiss sound about it (7) 

12. ‘‘The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still 

rule 

“Our spirits from their——-’’—Byron (4) 

and 14. Inn-sign that Richard II would find 
familiar (5, 4) 

Animate (7) 

Although he might seem to be using a golf 
club, he was actually a famous cricketer (7) 
Thanks to the poets, colourful garments (7) 
Tree pal for an ecclesiastic (7) 

and 25. For a preliminary strike? 
of five (4, 5) 
A sound that is also a flavour (4) 
Like the roof or the floor of a great church? (7) 
Nice tax but turning out to be not quite 

accurate (7) 
. Unsuspected blow (4, 2, 


-_ 
= 


lk 


io) 


17, 
18. 


19. 
22. 
24 Usually one 
26. 
29. 
30. 


3, 4) 
DOWN 


2. The transformation of a lion man may be in 
name only (7) 


3. River from Deal (4) 
4. Creature revealing a nip hold when dis- 
turbed (7) 
5. They are handed out in the Navy differently 
from in the Army (7) 
6. Everyone loses the ring in reaching (4) 
7. The end of the act (7) 
8. Invert a tea mug (anagr.) (13) 
9. They keep down correspondence (13) 
15 and 16. Secluded and lofty portion of the 
Elephant and Castle ? (5, 5) 
20. What Bath takes for its Oliver? (7) 
21. The sticklers for ceremony are not suppressing 


it when they do this (5, 2) 
22. How the visitors to the 
presumably (7) 
23. I ama car (anagr.) (7) 
The end of the cigarette (4) 
28. ‘Here, in this place, 
“T’ll set a bank of rue, 


bird-table feel, 


sour - of grace”’ 


—Shakespeare (4) 





winner of Crossword No. 991 is 
Miss E. M. Jones-Balme, 
High Close, 


The 








2, Upon sea; 3, Base; 4, Insert; 5, Grown ‘old: 6, Wedding da j 
7, Scene- shifte ar; 10, Osier; Interpolate s; 14, Bomb damage; 16, Oak: Ambleside, 
17, Cordelia; 19, Synge; 21, lca 22, Belief; 25, Sloe. Westmorland 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written t of th blish first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- 
or in any unauthorised eover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as 


and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise depend of in a mutilated condition 
part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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UNDERWEAR TYPES 


The 
Bundler .. . 





He wears the kind of pants that make 
Festoons about his waist, 

His tailor is ashamed of him, 

His wife deplores his taste. 








Madam, 
coin A enn eRete President |! 


He ought to see a Wolsey man, 
Whose lightsome basic kit 
Is shapely and Apollo-ltke, 









bg a: HERE is a Spring 


Two-piece for the 
© busy woman. It will 


DUO-SHRUNK UNDERWEAR & SOCKS be equally smart when 
taking the chair at a 





— oe ee ee ee ee ee meeting or for a 
luncheon “date” in 
Town. In soft shades 
of Turquoise, Hya 
cinth, Rose and Navy. 
Hip sizes: 38, 40 and 42, 


PRICE. COMPLETE 


Oe. 3.9 


Dept. 50! first floor. 
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GC MERON STO aed , 
“ RED SETTERS” 


“My home was destroyed by enemy action in 1940. My Veldtschoen 
boots, though filled with debris, had not suffered any great damage. 
They are used for shooting and fishing. During the 28 years they have 


been in use, repairs have been exceedingly small—a tribute to quality.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 


by Vernon Stokes 


Lotus Lid. are pleased to announce that 
repairs to Veldtschoen, which could not 
be put in hand owing to wartime ve- 
strictions, may now be undertaken once 
more. Your Lotus Agent will spare 
you the trouble of returning your 
Veldtschoen to the Makers. 








